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NATIONAL PRECEDENTS FOR CLOSING THE 
WORLD'S FAIR ON SUNDAYS. 


E. 


AMERICA and not Europe ought to set precedents on the 
Sabbath question. During the American era, if we may so 
call it, the Sabbath has received more ample and more intelli- 
gent consideration than in all former periods. 

The American age has been the age of the open Bible. Since 
the Scriptures were unchained, and printing has multiplied its 
copies so that the plough-boy can read it, as Tyndale foresaw, 
the open Word of God has made more clear, distinct, emphatic, 
impressive, the word and the will of God. It is the lands of 
the open Bible, England, Scotland and America, which have 
the clearest sense of the Lord’s Day as a holy day and not a 
holiday. , 

The American age is in a better condition than was Europe 
when its style of Sabbath observance was formed and fixed, 
to see the connections of history, and comprehend the Sab- 
bath as one in all the ages. Primitive Christianity, it is 
asserted, kept the Lord’s Day without any thought of its hav- 
ing the authority of the Fourth Command behind it. They 
planted the vine in the place appointed and rejoiced in its 
growth, but they were not heedful that it was a scion of the 
same old stock, nor prophetic that it was pre-ordained to cover 
with more verdurous shade and richer clusters the very same 
ever-during bower of septenary rest. But Professor Smythe, 
who holds that the Lord’s Day made its way in the world 
without claim of connection with the old Sabbath, neverthe- 
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less says: ‘‘ It is not necessary that I should defend the patris- 
tic view of the ancient Sabbath. ‘The Fathers, I am ready at 
once to concede, in their antagonism to a Judaism which was 
hostile to Christ may not have fully appreciated a Judaism 
which was preparatory to his coming. We are in a better 
position than they were to see the true relations of the new 
economy to the old. And, to say the least, their interpreta- 
tion of the relation of the Lord’s Day to the teaching of the 
Old Testament is no final authority for us.’’ 

The American age has got beyond the perturbations of the 
hierarchical church customs which revolted the Reformers. 
Richard Baxter says: ‘' Calvin, Beza, and most of the great 
divines of the foreign churches, came newly out of Popery, 
and had seen the Lord’s Day and a superabundance of other 
human holy days imposed on the churches, to be ceremoni- 
ously observed ; and they did not all of them so clearly as 
they ought, discern the difference between the Lord’s Day and 
those holy days or church festivals, and so did too promiscu- 
ously conjoin them in their reproofs of the burdens imposed 
on the church. And it being the ceremoniousness and multi- 
tude of festivals which stood altogether in their eye, it tempted 
them to too undistinguishing and inaccurate a reformation.”’ 

On the other hand, the American age ought to be in a con- 
dition to be dispassionate in distinguishing what was Chris- 
tian and what may have been Judaistic in Puritan and Scotch 
Sabbath observance. 

The American age has given the amplest study to the Sab- 
bath. Crafts’ list of Sabbath literature largely falls in this 
century and the last half of the preceding. Not only have 
the greater part of the volumes on the Sabbath appeared in 
this century, but the most profound and intelligent studies, 
the most patient collations of facts and the most careful 
deductions from them have been made in that time. Scientists, 
European and American, have given prolonged study to the 
Sabbath rest, Proudhon, Niemeyer, Haegler, and a score of 
others. Their deductions have all been in the direction that, 
for body and mind, the Sabbath must be a holy day of rest to 
the Lord, and not a holiday, according to the less scientific 
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and morally lax view which obtained and prevailed on the 
European continent for so many centuries. 

America, therefore, has every reason to make, and not take, 
precedents on the Sabbath question. This is not a burst of 
patriotism or a gush of seltf-assertion. Yet even that were 
excusable. Diogenes has a right to say even to the mighty 
Alexander, who has been striding over two continents, ‘‘ Stand 
out of my sunshine.’’ And if, to the American sense, it 
seemed in the due order of obedience to Almighty God to 
keep the Sabbath as a holy day, and all other nations insisted 
on regarding it as a holiday, there would be neither reason 
nor honor in America seeking to other nations to learn her own 
direct duty towards him, who, from Plymouth to Gettysburg, 
has been ‘‘ the strength of her life.’’ 

Especially should America assert her prerogative to make her 
own precedents when she considers that the very providential 
career which God has given her is that of untrammeled free- 
dom to be that which God works in America to be. French 
perspicacity discerned America’s vocation, Lafayette and De 
Tocqueville ; and Bartholdi rightly sensed America’s special 
call, when he gave the statue, ‘‘ Liberty enlightening the 
world.’’ Only we must consider deeply enough. Liberty is 
not for itself. The hand being free, what will the heart impel 
it to do? to fire a palace or erect a temple? Liberty gives only 
opportunity ; yet, as we use the word, we presuppose human- 
ity’s response to the Divine, as the free flower expands to the 
sun. God has given an untrammeled life to America; and 
all fetters whatsoever removed, he bids her be, in that free- 
dom, and by that freedom, the righteous, the Christian nation, 
as he gives her sight and insight to be. No matter, there- 
fore, though good nations elsewhere, Christian nominally, 
kept through long ages in the darkness of obscured intelli- 
gence and rude civilization, may exhibit a perverted and dis- 
torted Sabbath observance, other than God meant it, it is not 
for America, in the free sunlit air of an untrammeled Chris- 
tianity and an expanding civilization, to reproduce here an 
unhallowed Sabbath, but to keep a more glorious Sabbath, 
according to her own clear and docile study of the word and 
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will of the Almighty. America is no more to look to France 
and Austria and Madrid, to find her precedents for Sabbath 
keeping, than the enfranchised rose, blooming in the full sun- 
shine of June, is to pattern after the rose, which, during the 
long winter, has grown sickly in the cellar’s dark and damp. 

The Continental Sunday is particularly to be avoided or 
regarded with suspicion, because the centuries, the ‘‘Dark 
Ages,’’ if you please, in which it grew up, dwarfed and de- 
teriorated it by their untoward influences. The Roman 
Empire and the Northern nations left a barbarous impress 
upon Christendom. The Church had to yield, or thought 
she had to yield, on many matters, somewhat of the full 
demands of Christianity. The Church, for example, had to 
meet the universal barbarous spirit of revenge: she considered 
that she had accomplished a great deal when she confined it 
to open duel/o, in fair fight, on certain days of the week. Yet 
the duel is not a specimen of Christianity ; it is barbarism 
modified by Christianity. Mediceval Christianity may deserve 
severe censure, when it could grow a Sabbath observance, 


which flowered later in the English ‘‘ Book of Sports;’’ but 


y 
> 


even if we were generously to take the mildest possible view, 
Wwe must nevertheless recognize that the Continental Sunday 
is actually a great departure and relaxation from the Lord’s 
Day, and is so far from being an example for American 
Christianity, that it presents rather a ‘‘custom more honored 
in the breach than in the observance.’’ HElsewkere we have 
said on this point :— 


We have not Guizot's History of Civilization at hand, or Merivale's 
Conversion of the Northern Nations; but we imagine that they, one or 
both, show that the sports on Sunday afternoon were at first a tempo- 
rary concession to those hosts of barbarians to whom for a long time, 
even half a day of service would be a tedium. I think it is in Edward 
Seaward’s Narrative that he tells us that when on the island where they 
were shipwrecked, some savages came to cast in their lot with the Sea- 
wards; and then it became a study to this pious man what to do with 
the savages after the morning service. He came to the conclusion that 
for atime, until their savage natures could acquire a relish for divine 
rest, he must 

‘Be to their faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues very kind.” 
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on 


We suspect that in some such way, the permission to the great 
hordes of barbarians thrust into the church’s care, to spend part of the 
day in sports, may have been the commencement of the present license 
in keeping the Lord’s Day in European lands.* But if that were the 
reason, or whatever the reason, it is time for the church to declare to 
these nations that they are mature men, now, civilized peoples and not 
savages; and that now, certainly, they have outgrown the need of 
worldly recreations on the Lord’s Day, that they have natures trained 
to learn to devote the entire day to God and rest and home; ¢hey ought 


f f 


/o capable of something higher than sport, even of holy rest and d 





The people or the individuals who are not up to the spending 
one day in the week, when called to it by silver trumpets, on the 
high plane of God, home and the family, friends, sacred music, com- 
munion with the good, living and past, in couversation and books, 
but must have sport to eke out the day, ave either in barbarism, just 


r 


emerging from tt, or fast descending into 1 


/ 


(Edinburgh Sabbath Prize 


Essay. 


But however we may explain or palliate its existence, the 
Continental Sunday is not the Christian Lord’s Day. It 
is a Sabbath keeping, modifying and adapting itself, through 
centuries, to the barbarism of men not yet up to Chris- 


tianity, and is just the opposite of a precedent for us to 
foliow. The primitive Lord’s Day of John the Beloved and 
of Justin the Martyr is no more like the ‘‘ Continental Sun- 
day’’ than the gold coin, fresh from the mint, distinct 
and bright, is like that coin abraded and smutted so as 
to be unrecognizable. In that case we do not take it for 
a model, but go direct to the mint to strike a new coin 
for us. 


Still a desideratum in the literature of the historical Sabbath, on which some 


erudite and comprehensive Milman or Guizot may do the world the good service ofa 


monogram, is a complete and elaborated account of the Lord’s Day establishment in 
ld 


barbaric Europe, in the various regions, according as it was held and presented to 





them with more or less of intelligence and strenuousness by the different primitive 
missionaries ; and as it adapted and modified itself, with more or less of flexibility, to 
suit the different tempers and tastes of the many barbarous tribes and nations; and, 
furthermore, how this Sabbath keeping, thus variously initiated, wenton to develop 
itself in the different parts of Europe, under the Latin and Greek churches, mainly, 
from century to century, until the Reformation, by which time the European ot 
Continental Sunday had been created, in its various forms and colors. From 
another point of view the topic might be, The Rise and Progress of the Continental 
Sunday. 
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Er. 


A review of the great Exhibitions discloses the fact that the 
region in which they were instituted and obtained their first 
‘Continental Sunday,’’ from which 


éclat, is the region of the 
we can derive no precedence on Sunday opening which we 
ought to follow. 

Napoleon gave the ‘‘ Exhibition ’’ its first triumphs, and 
lifted it into the dignity of a national institution. Famous 
great fairs brightened up the industrial world in the Middle 
Ages, notably those of Leipzig and Nijni-Novgorod, and 
the Egyptian Fair of Tantah. Merchants and travelers 


’ 


thronged to them; they were truly international. 

In the year V of the Republic (1797), the Marquis d‘ Avéze 
initiated the first national exposition. On the eve of its ac- 
complishment, the Directory ordered the nobility out of Paris 
within twenty-four hours. ‘‘ /d¢ omnzs effusus labor !’’ Yet 
not wholly lost was his labor; he realized it the next year, 
and so successfully, that the minister Neufchateau inaugu- 
rated an Exposition of three days, the same year. This was 
the First Art Exhibition of Napoleon. The master mind of 
this great man, intent quite as much on France’s industrial 
greatness as on her military glory, saw the value of these ex- 
positions ; he had another in 18o1, still another in 1802 ; an- 
other still in 1806 ; others followed in 1819, 1823, 1827, 1834, 
1839, 1844 and 1849. These were all zafiona/ ; ‘‘so exclusive 
were the French that a proposal made for the representation 
of foreign products in 1849 was deemed by the minister of 
commerce to have emanated from the enemies of French 
industry.”’ 

Meanwhile, other nations took up the idea, and had series 
of exhibitions, commencing, respectively, Russia, 1820 ; 
Sweden, 1823; Saxony, 1824; Madrid, 1827; Switzerland, 
1837; Portugal, 1844; Great Britain, not till 1845. 

Prince Albert, the princely, struck the keynote of the Inter- 
national Exhibition ; the ‘‘ Crystal Palace’’ of 1851 was the 
magnificent result. In 1855 came the great Paris Exposition ; 
in 1862, the South Kensington International Exhibition ; 1867 
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witnessed the A.vfosition Universelle of Paris in the Champs de 
Mars ; Vienna drew the world’s attention in 1873 ; the Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1876 delights our memory still; and Aus- 
tralia, though it seems an Ultima Thule, saw the world’s 
merchandise displayed in Sydney in 1879, and Melbourne in 
1890; and Paris had other expositions in 1878, 1881 and 1889. 

Paris and Vienna will assuredly show us only the ‘‘ Parisian 
Sunday,’’ the ‘‘ Continental Sunday.’’ We do not wish to 
reproduce that feverish gaiety and excitement here. The Paris 
Expesition of 1867 was open ‘‘ 117 days, Sundays included ;’’ 
the Weltausstellung of Vienna of 1873 was open ‘‘ 186 days, 
including Sundays.’’ This is not the idea of Sabbath-keeping, 
as those who love God and humanity want it. 

Great Britain has led in the true Sabbath observance. No 
exposition carried on under the auspices of English-speaking 
peoples has been opened on Sunday—with the possible excep- 
tion of the second exposition at New Orleans. At London, 
with its Crystal Palace, at New York and Philadelphia, the 
record of the English-speaking people has been uniform in 
this regard. Six hundred and forty-one medical men of Lon- 
don, including Dr. Farre, petitioned against the opening of the 
Crystal Palace for profit on Sundays. The English labor 
associations are against Sunday opening of museums. 

The most noble precedent abroad, in the great expositions, 
is England’s and America’s action at Paris in 1878, 1881 and 
1889. It isa glory to the Anglo-Saxon race, an ‘‘oriflamme 
of war,’’ like Navarre’s plume. It appears as an oasis in the 
Continental Sabbath desecration. 


In the Paris Exposition of 1878, almost the entire body of the Ameri- 
can exhibitors, together with the British and Colonial exhibitors, some 
2,000 in all, refused to uncover their displays. This result was promoted 
by the ever-vigilant New York Sabbath Committee, Secretary of State, 
Wm. M. Evarts, and Commissioner-General McCormick. This course 
excited so much interest in France that 28,000 copies of ‘‘ Le Dimanche 
aux Etats-Unis’? were distributed among intelligent Frenchmen. 

In 1881, at the Paris International Exhibition of Electricity, the same 
noble example was shown, through the effort of the New York Sabbath 
Committee, and the instructions of Secretary Blaine to Commissioner- 
General L. P. Morton and Commissioner Walker. 
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In the International Exposition of Paris in 1889, out of about 1,700 
exhibitors from Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada, Australia and 
other British colonies, and from the United States of America, the 
highest number doing business on the Lord’s Day, from May to October, 
was, from Great Britain, thirty-nine, and from America and colonial sec- 
tions, twenty-six, being sixty-five in all. This almost unanimous refusal 
of the British and American exhibitors to uncover their goods was in the 
face of a peremptory order of the Director-General. But conscience 
and principle and moral courage triumphed. It remains only to add, 
that at the urgent request of the New York Sabbath Committee, the 
American Minister to Paris and the American Commissioner-General 
were instructed by the present Secretary of State, with the approval of 
the President, ‘‘to recognize in their official capacity, the observance of 
Sunday, in accordance with the customs and laws of the American 
people.”’ 


But the great precedent, before all the world, is that of our 
American Centennial in 1876. Then and there was the most 
pronounced national Sabbath observance the world has seen. 
The Nilometer then recorded the highest rising. President 
Grant modestly opened the exhibition. Whittier poured out 
the libation of his magnificent devout Centennial Ode, ‘‘Our 
father’s God, from out whose hand.’’ Bishop Simpson offered 


up that Chalmerian prayer. In full keeping the Commission- 
ers absolutely and peremptorily closed the exhibition on the 
Lord’s Day. ‘The facts are briefly stated in this communica- 
tion : 


[ Unofficial. ] 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, 
May 26, 1876. 
REv. WILL C. Woon, 

Dear Sir:---The original vote of the United States Centennial Com- 
mission, referring to the Sunday question, was taken two years ago, and 
was to this effect : 

The Exhibition shall be open from nine o’clock in the morning until 
six o’clock in the evening, daily, except Sunday. 

Subsequently, about three months ago, the Executive Committee of 
the Commission affirmed the first vote. Stil) later, in April last, the 
Commission voted squarely on the question, ‘‘Shall the exhibition be 
open on Sunday?”’ and decided in the negative by a vote of 29 tog. 
The last vote was by states, each state having one vote. 

Yours very respectfully, 
E. LEWIs MOORE. 
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In 1876, then, twenty-nine out of thirty-eight states of this 
Union, more than three to one, by their representatives, de- 
clared that 7/ 7s American to keep the Sabbath. Should Amer- 
ica degrade herself and introduce the Continental Sunday, 
‘‘her past, at least, is secure,’’ in Webster’s phrase. 

Not only so. Two of the most distinguished men in that 
management fortunately put themselves on record imperish- 
ably. Immortal are the words of Gen. Joseph R. Hawley. 
President of the Commission: ‘‘ BEFORE Gop I AM AFRAID 
TO OPEN THE EXHIBITION GATES ON THE SABBATH.”’ The 


noble words of Corliss will go down to posterity in equal 


honor with the memory of his magnificent engine: ‘‘ My 
opinion on that point is very decided, and I am very free to 
express it. All the good that would be accomplished by this 
grand exhibition will be neutralized if it is opened on Sunday, 
and it would better never have been. I am ready to run at 
night, or at any hour, for the benefit of those who do not find 
it convenient to attend during the day, and I would favor a 
reduction in the rates for admission to such; but under no 
circumstances would I consent to have it run on Sunday.”’ 

Nine million seven hundred and eighty thousand visits 
were made to the Centennial Exhibition in the 159 days, about 
a million above what had been made in fifty days more' at the 
best attended previous World’s Fair. ‘‘ Zhey did all eat, and 
were filled,’ and yet, they had ‘‘ rested the seventh day accord- 
ing to the commandment.’’ 

A Philadelphian declares his satisfaction and ours in that 
significant Sabbath keeping : 


Its object was, upon a gigantic scale, to teach American history, 
Americar manners, American customs, American progress, Americam 
religion ; and the result of the Exposition has been the elevation of 
America in the eyes of the civilized world. It was closed on Sunday. 
Yes, so it was; and there is not a true man or woman who does not 
thank God that it was. [Applause.] The influence that went out from 
the fact of its being closed on the Lord’s Day is an influence of which 


1London Exhibition, 1851, 6,039,195 in 141 days; Paris Exhibition, 1855, 5,162,330 in 
) days; London Exhibition, 1862, 6,211,103 in 171 days; Paris Exposition of 1567, 
8.805,969 in 217 days ; Vienna Weltausstellung of 1873, 6,740,500 in 186 days 


; Centennial 
Exhibition, 9,780,000 in 159 days. 
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we, as Aniericans, may well be proud. We all, with love for America, 
learned to sing that grand old song, ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee’ [Applause], 
closing with the prayer, ‘‘ God bless our native land.’’ And we feel that 
that prayer was answered through the Sabbath closing of our Centennial 
Exhibition in 1876. We look back upon it with pride and gratification ; 
and if a vote were now to be taken in the city of Philadelphia, whether 
another exhibition in that city should be open on the Lord’s Day, I 
believe that only a very small number would have the temerity to vote 
in favor of its being open. We look back upon it with pleasure, because 
in that act we proclaimed the sovereignty of Almighty God, and the 
dependence of this nation upon his care and love. 


Enh, 


This is America’s precedent, and the precedent for America 
to follow. And, singularly, the clamorous effort to reverse 
this precedent has not, when fairly looked at, one substantial 
reason back of it. On the contrary, every well-considered 
reason supports its reaffirmation. 

God is the same, and is still acknowledged by us. ‘‘In 
God we trust,’’ we are putting on our coins. ‘‘ Deus sit nobis 
sicut patribus.’’? Christians are increasing in the land, and in 


proportion. ‘‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,”’ still, to nations as to men, as it was in the days of 
the Wise King. 

The Sabbath is more and more recognized as God’s eter- 
nal law and man’s perpetual necessity. 


Columbus, whom we celebrate, was a devout Sabbath 
keeper; the discovery of America was in God’s name. 
‘‘Whenever he made any discovery,’’ says Washington 
Irving, ‘‘he devoutly returned thanks to God. The voices of 
prayer and the melody of praise rose from his lips on discov- 
ering the New World; and his first action on landing was to 
prostrate himself on the earth, and offer up thanksgiving. 
The Sabbath was to him a day of sacred rest, on which he 
would never sail from a port unless in case of extreme neces- 
sity.”’, How would Columbus’ statue frown, ‘‘ 77s, after 


four centuries ! 


This, to commemorate me J” 
The Exposition gates open would exhibit not an American 
Sabbath, but a Continental Sabbath. Japan, after accepting 
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our Sabbath, would exclaim: ‘‘ And is this what you have 
been teaching me?’’ Archbishop Ireland loftily says: ‘‘ Our 
accustomed observance of the Sabbath is the glory of 
America. Let us hold it intact in the eye of the nations. 
Foreign visitors to the Fair will depart from our shores with a 
higher estimate of our people.’’ 

The Sabbath has higher uses for the throngs who shall 
gather there than sight-seeing of merchandise, invention and 
art. The quiet homes, the excellent churches of Philadelphia, 
who will forget? And if Chicago has nothing of all that, so 
peculiarly and dearly American, to show us, it is time for her 
to bestir herself. That the alternative at Chicago is to be be- 
tween sight-seeing and the saloons, as some of the journalism 
of the land is crying, isan insult to Chicago and to the people 
who are to gather there. Yet only half awake, we do believe, 
is American Christianity as to how those twenty or thirty 
Sabbaths are to be spent by the masses, in the most heavenly 
and homelike manner. Your Moodys and Sankeys, with 
their tabernacles, choral and orchestral gatherings, some 
mighty Gilmores of religious song, with oratorios, and chor- 
uses of ten thousand voices, some magnificent and unheard-of 
combinations of picture and music to set forth truth by day 
and by evening, before myriads of people, some vast and 
varied assemblages of the W. C. T. U., and the Y. P.S. C. E. 
—where is the Christian invention of America, if it can not 
plan, on a huge scale, commensurate with the Exhibition, to 
make that score of Sabbaths memorable forever for good and 
glad work? 

Labor interests emphatically demand the Sabbath closing. 
The 50,000 exhibitors and employes, railroad men, the visitors, 
all require rest. Labor, intelligent labor, the world over, will 
feel the Rest Day closing at Chicago one of the greatest 
possible victories for their truest interests. Crafts truly re- 
marks on workingmen and Sunday openings, ‘‘ While the 
demand is made for them, it is not made by them.’’ In 
England, sixty-two organizations, with 45,485 members, 
petitioned for Sunday opening of museums; 2,412 organiza- 
tions, with 501,705 members, petitioned against it. 
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The best sentiment of the country is against the Sabbath 
opening. Sunday journalism is the most blatant and plausi- 
ble pleader for it. That is an Ithuriel spear thrust. The 
attempt, conscious or unconscious, is to secularize God’s holy 
day down to Sunday journalism. ‘‘ Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in the thing which he alloweth.’’ But 
few honored names, not sufficiently studious of what is salutary 
in the long run as to Sabbath observance, are in their train ; 
not special students of the Sabbath question, they are liable 
to reconsider their superficial first view. But the great mass 
of intelligent, pious men give most emphatic utterance. A 
few specimens must suffice to represent the best American 
thought : 


Fifteen hundred petitions, some of them containing several thou- 
sand signatures, are on file in the office of your secretary, requesting 
you not to open the World’s Columbian Exposition on the Sabbath day. 
These documents, transmitted to your office by the American Sabbath 
Union, speak for individuals, associations, churches, congregations, 
ecclesiastical assemblies, benevolent and religious societies, local, state 
and national organizations. ‘They represent thousands of business and 
professional men, great financial institutions, colleges, universities, 
theological seminaries, and other educational establishments. Many of 
them are from the working classes, labor unions, law and order leagues, 
and patriotic societies. 


The recent Chicago Sabbath Convention expresses the best 


public sentiment. ‘‘ The widely representative and broadly 
intelligent character of the gathering should convince the 
managers that it is no narrow section of the people that 
demands the closing of the Fair on Sunday.’’ Mrs. Carse 
voiced the sentiment of Christian women: ‘‘ The women 
of the Christian Temperance Union are calling you, also, 
to close the Exposition. I represent a constituency of 
200,000 women, related to at least one million persons, and 
I come to-day to present their protest against the gates of 
the Exposition being opened on Sunday. I hold in my hand 
a petition signed by women in almost every State and Terri- 
tory in this country, and even Canada has joined in this 
request. This petition to keep the Fair gates closed on 
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Sunday bears the signatures of 10,000 women.”’ [Applause. ] 

The Young People’s Christian Endeavor Society, 11,000 
delegates, representing over 1,000,000 young people, at Min- 
neapolis, unanimously resolved against the Sunday opening. 
This is young American Christianity. 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives passed the 
following : ‘‘ Whereas, Massachusetts has always been true to 
the Pilgrim spirit which planted the Old Colony, and laid the 
foundation of this great Republic; therefore, in the opinion 
of this House, it is meet and proper, that in the coming 
World’s Columbian Exposition in the city of Chicago, this 
State should make manifest to the world in every possible 
manner, the prevailing sentiment of the people on the subject 
of the observance of the Lord’s Day, as it is expressed by 
public statute and practice of the inhabitants of the Common- 
wealth.’’ 

Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, is emphatic in his expres- 
sion: ‘‘ I maintain very decided opinions as regards the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair. On Sunday, the doors should be 
closed the entire day. The Sunday, the sacred symbol of our 
civil institutions, is already too seriously attacked, whether 
from the greed of capital, or the aggressiveness of irreligion. 
To yield, even in a lesser degree, to its adversaries during 
solemn national occurrence, is putting the seal of public 
national approval upon the war that is being waged against 
it. Among other considerations, I have in mind the interests 
of labor. ‘The Sunday is the one oasis for the workingman, 
along life’s toilsome journey. Eliminate Sunday rest—and 
diminishing its inviolability is hastening its elimination—the 
perpetual yoke of servitude weighs upon the shoulders of the 
workingman. Our accustomed observance of Sunday is the 
glory of America. Let us hold it intact in the eyes of the 
nations. Foreign visitors to the Fair will depart from our 
shores with a higher estimate of our people.’’ 

Two other, different, reasons stand against the Sunday 
opening. The Sunday exhibit would be a mutilated exhibit. 
Not a quarter, we venture to say, of American and British ex- 
hibitors would uncover their goods on the Lord’s Day; the 
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Government exhibit would not uncover. It is doubtful, in 
fact, whether Congress will make the appropriation without 
a proviso for Sabbath closing. 

The God who won Gettysburg for us, a Providential battle, 
is still the Almighty, ‘‘in whose hand our breath is, and 
whose are all our ways.’’ If we decide this question with- 
out supreme reference to His will, He may not win our next 
Gettysburg for us ; He may allow the next Pickett’s Charge 
not only a/most but quite to succeed. He exiled His own 
Israel to Babylon for seven times ten years because they did 
not keep His Sabbath day (II Chron. 36:21; Isa. 68:13, 14; 
Her a7 227-27; INGEN; 13/28). 

It is now America’s high duty and glorious privilege, on 
this mountain top of her history, to reaffirm her grand prece- 
dent of the Centennial. With all glad solemnity and enthu- 
siasm, let her now nail it to the masthead, draw out the 
halyards and leave it floating high, in sight of all the world, 
never again to be lowered or questioned,—AMERICA KEEPS 
Gop’s SABBATH. Let General Hawley again voice the sense 
of the God-fearing people of America: ‘* BEFORE Gop, I AM 
AFRAID TO OPEN THE EXHIBITION GATES ON THE SAB- 
BATH !’’ And let all the people say, AMEN ! 

Wit C. Woop. 
Boston, Mass 
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INADEQUATE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


\ PAPER READ BEFORE THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GREGATIONAL COUNCIL, BY PROF. D. W. SIMON, OF 
EDINBURGH. 


Any deficiency in philosophical or theological education in England 
is a mischief to many nations. The following paper points out such a 
deficiency, and is remarkable for its courage, timeliness and weight. So 
far as we know, it has not been republished or summarized in America. 
The United States looks to Germany, more than to England, for ad- 
vanced scholarship in theology, and yet the position of the Republic is 
more and more an independent one as the years advance. Theological 
education, if Professor Simon’s statements are to be taken as correct, as 
we are convinced they must be, stands at a higher level among the Con- 
gregationalists of America than among those of England. The tenden- 
cies which he criticises are to be avoided rather than imitated in 
America. Professor Simon was born at Hazelgrove, Cheshire, England, 
in 1830. He was educated chiefly in Lancashire Independent College, 
and in Halle, Germany. He was professor of general theology and 
philosophy at Springfield College, Birmingham, from 1869 to 1884, and 
since the latter date has been principal and professor of systematic 
theology and church history in the Congregational Theological Hall, 


Edinburgh. He is the translator into English of Professor Dorner’s 
oS 





great book on Zhe Person of Christ, five vols., Edinburgh, 1863. [ Epir- 
ORS OF OuR Day. | 


THE PRESENT DIRECTION OF THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The honor and difficulty of the task entrusted to me in connection 
with this International Congregational Council so evenly balance each 
other that I amin doubt whether to congratulate or to compassionate 
myself. To give ina twenty minutes’ paper a diagnosis of the present 
state and possible or probable future of the theological thought of 
churches eminently characterized by individuality and not free from a 
disposition to individualism, ever open to influences from all quarters 
and exceedingly unclannish, with short memories for the past and a 
great idea of being modern—what an undertaking! One word more 
before plunging into the subject—what I have to say will refer, of 
ourse, solely to England and Scotland, chiefly to the former; and I 
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shall purposely avoid instituting comparisons with other sections of the 
Christian Church. It is the ‘‘direction ’’—that is, the s/atus quo, so far 
as such a thing is possible, and the ¢vend of ‘theological thought”’ 
of which I am to treat, not practical Christianity, not questions of 
church polity, not even what may more narrowly be termed religious 
thought; nor, as I take it, is it theology in the full encyclopzdic scope 
of the term, but methodical, scientific, philosophical thought relatively 
to the subjects usually embraced in that branch of theology commonly 
called systematic theology. 


ANTI-THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES. 


I. The first thing that calls for notice is the pronounced and wide- 
spread distaste, not to say aversion or hostility to the theological or 
scientific treatment of Christian truth. Lack of interest in systematic 
theology is not, indeed, a very recent phase of Congregational life. If 
one may credit the laments raised in our periodical literature during the 
last forty or fifty years, it is an old characteristic. In 1871 an American 
correspondent of the Boston Congregationalist wrote: ‘In England 
there has been so little doctrinal preaching or theological teaching for 
the last forty years that the congregations have very little idea of the 
completeness or strength of the Calvinistic argument.’’ Now, one 
might say, they have no idea at all! What used, however, to be lack 
of interest has largely deepened into positive dislike, not to say con- 
tempt. When prominent ministers refer in tones of mock humility to 
their ignorance of Systematic Theology, or earn cheap applause by de- 
nouncing dogma and contrasting it with life; when ministerial associa- 
tions gaze wonderingly at a man who takes a deep personal interest in 
its study and thinks a knowledge of it necessary to true ministerial 
efficiency ; when journalists rarely let pass an opportunity of flouting 
doctrine and dogma ; when leading laymen exclaim impatiently, ‘‘'We 
want practical preaching, not doctrine ;’’ when the fact of a candidate 
for a pulpit having a sound knowledge of theology counts, as a rule, 
practically for little or nothing in his favor; and when it is easier to get 
a thousand pounds to build a college than a hundred to provide adequate 
teaching—what else can one say? The theological tone of our colleges 
is, I believe, higher than it ever was; but the anti-theological and 
falsely practical current outside is so strong that even the best students 
have difficulty in stemming it—the majority prefer to float with it. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to adduce specific facts in support of 
the statements I have made; but I will mention three: First, that dur- 
ing the last thirty-five years only one ‘‘Systematic Theology’’ has been 
published by British Congregationalists ; that out of some 600 registered 
Congregational publications during, say, twenty-five years, scarcely fifty 
are scientifically theological ; and that out of upwards of 450 discourses 
by Congregational ministers printed during the last five years or there- 
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abouts in Zhe Christian World Pulpit, scarcely thirty were properly 
doctrinal. 

THREE EXCEPTIONS. 


An exception may be conceded with regard to the three subjects of 
Inspiration, the Atonement, and Future Punishment. In them interest 
is still taken of the kind that may fairly be described as theological ; 
though even there it shows decided signs of giving place to the state of 
unreasoned sentimental conviction which is styled “ finding ’’ or “‘ being 
found by’’ a truth. In marked and cheering contrast to this attitude 
towards Systematic Theology is the growth of intelligent interest— one 
can scarcely yet speak of active participation, at all events, to any ap- 
preciable extent—in Biblical and kindred studies, even in those which 
have a thoroughly scientific character. Preaching, too, has, in my judg- 
ment, improved in intellectual quality. Doctrinal sermons, indeed, are 
less frequent in proportion than ever before ; though more ethical, they 
appeal less to conscience than used to be the case., There is also an 
amount of nebulosity, of sentimentality, sometimes bordering on the 
hysterical, of tenderness towards skeptics and outsiders, conjoined with 
scathing severity towards assured believers and insiders, and of non- 
constructive criticism of orthodoxy, or what bears the name, that would 
make the Fathers turn in their graves. At the same time, pulpit minis- 
trations are marked by an ingenuity and variety of treatment, a fecun- 
dity of literary and other illustrations, a freshness and grace of style, 
and a general thoughtfulness, that were less common a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago. 

DISINTEGRATION. 

II. But it is time I turned to what is decidedly the more important 
part of my theme—namely, the attitude of Congregationalists towards 
the subject-matter of theology. Thirty-five years ago the field was held 
by moderate Calvinism of the type expounded by Pye-Smith, Payne, 
Wardlaw, and last, not least, Lindsay Alexander—a system, so far as it 
deserves the name, which had slowly supplanted what it was not unusual, 
forty years ago, to speak of as ‘‘the mighty inheritance received from 
Howe and Charnock ’’—the so-called ‘‘ Puritan theology.’’ Since then 
our theological thought has been passing through a process of disinte- 
gration, in the course of which some doctrines have been dropped, others 
modified, others transmuted. The impulse under which we have acted 
however, has been only to a slight extent spontaneous ; it originated in 
and has been guided partly by ideas flowing directly from Germany 
partly by the writings of Coleridge. Mcleod Campbell. Maurice, Bush- 
nell, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Robertson, and partly by a changing evan- 
gelical consciousness. Allowing for the relative instinctiveness of our 
theological thinking—for, like our nation generally, we are only too 
indifferent to philosophical or even logical consistency—I might gen- 
eralize on the movement as follows: Something like the third of a 
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century ago, theocentric Calvinism practicaliy had passed over into 
soteriological moderate Calvinism, with its two co-ordinate foci, the 
Divinity and the Atonement of Christ ; since then we have been and 
still are working our way towards a Christocentric system, or perhaps 
to speak more exactly, towards one with the two foci of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Living Personality of Christ. 

o 


DOCTRINE OF SCRIPTURE. 


I have no time for more than a very cursory glance at the changes in 
detail which our doctrinal system has undergone. I must note changes 
because the present direction of theological thought can only be appre- 
ciated in the light of its past history: The first doctrine to be noticed is 
that of inspiration and as to it we are allat sixesand sevens. Alongside 
of an apparently intense appreciation of the religious eminence and 
value of our sacred books, there runs a freedom, not to say license, of 
criticism which would have stamped a man infidel a quarter of a century 
ago. Whither away, then? Many things prognosticate that the divine 
relation to them will ere long cease to be conceived as either wholly or 
partially direct, and rather as that of a spiritual dynamic or biotic to the 
complex spiritual nature of their writers, differing according to the tem- 
perament, capabilities, antecedents and circumstances of the men ; but 
not at all necessarily raising them entirely above human limitations. 
As to the books, speaking broadly, they will resume their original posi- 
tion of literary substitutes for the living word of living witnesses ; which, 
whilst indispensably necessary and perfectly adequate to their purpose, 
are as far from claiming to be absolutely infallible—or, as people now 
say, inerrant—as were the men whom they represent. Take next 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD, 


the fundamental significance of which, both in the intellectual and prac- 
tical life of the Church, needs vigorously emphasizing. Instead of laying 
stress on that which distinguishes God from the creature—-as, for ex- 
ample, on His infinitude, His transcendence, His absolute authority and 
claims, His awful holiness, inflexible righteousness, and consuming 
anger—we dwell by preference on their essential affinities, as involved, 
for example, in the Divine Fatherhood, and immanence ; in His love 
and yearning for man ; and in the claims which men have on Him. The 
personal Trinity seems to have been practically dropped ; and we have 
either fallen back on a sort of Sabellianism ; or into the unity of Sweden- 
borgianism, or are trying to rest in a duality of Father and Son,—little 
stress is laid on the personality of the Holy Spirit, even where He has 
not been reduced to impersonality; and His work has been nearly 
merged in that of Christ. Scarcely even a passing reference is now 
made to the theme of the Divine sovereignty on which our fathers used 
to touch with such awe. The Divine decrees and predestination have 
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been exorcised ; election has been metamorphosed ; and were such sub- 
jects as irresistible grace, effectual calling, adoption, and perseverance 
to be seriously expounded, most people would either wonder what was 
meant, or silently mutter, ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.’? In dealing with san 
our starting-point is less and less distinctly the Fall, inherited depravity, 
guilt, and moral inability ; instead thereof we dwell on his filial relation 
to God, either by nature or in Christ; on the good that is to be found 
even in the worst; on his weakness, conflicts, sorrows, misfortunes; and 
assert either his freedom or blamelessness for the lack thereof. 

Instead of the humanity of Christ being overshadowed by His Di- 

“ vinity, His humanity under cover of phrases like ‘‘the Divine Man,”’ is 
in some quarters supplanting His Divinity. The relation of the atone- 
ment to God is chiefly one of revelation: Christ propitiates man, not 
God. To speak of the Atonement as limited, or of saving grace as gen- 
eral ard special, would strike most as a sort of blasphemy. Coming to 
the vrdo salutis, conversion has been well-nigh converted into decision 
for Christ ; regeneration into a process of spiritual culture ; with regard 
to justification by faith, that avtzculus stantis et cadentis ecclesi@, we are 
emphatically in a state of transition. In its forensic form it is almost 
surrendered ; some are unwittingly drifting towards a view that smacks 
more of Rome than Geneva; and insight into its vital importance, when 
properly understood, is lamentably rare. 

On the question of man’s /uture destiny, we are in the main divided 
between Universalism, the doctrine of life in Christ, the Larger Hope, 
and various phases of a non-committal position—the sterner views 
commonly held a generation ago seem to have well-nigh disappeared. 
Other eschatological matters—even heaven, which preachers used to de- 
light in depicting—awaken but languid attention. Such are the prom- 
inent features of the s/a/us quo. Those of us who remember the 
* Rivulet’’ and ‘‘ Divine Fatherhood”’ controversies ; the alarm caused 
by the views of F. D. Maurice and McLeod Campbell; the outcry about 
German theology and the New Lights, or Morisonians ; the professorial 
difficulties in the New and Lancashire Colleges; and the student expul- 
sions in London and Glasgow ; not to mention the Leicester Conference ; 
and compare the heresy fancier of to-day with the heresy-hunter of the 
past, will scarcely hesitate to apply the word, revolution, to the change 
that has come about. Few things, however, are more significant than 
the fact that Tennyson’s lines, the quotation of which in my student 
days was almost enough to stamp a man a heretic— 


‘* Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be ; 
They are not broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they ’’— 


now form part of a hymn in the ‘‘ New Congregational Hymnal.” 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHANGE. 

III. It will now be my duty to try to interpret the significance of the 
theological movement which I have described, with a view to forecast- 
ing its further direction. 

1. As far as the reaction against dogma, doctrine, theological system 
is concerned, I see in it the beginning of the end, among ourselves, of a 
struggle with one of the most grievous perversions of Christianity that 
have appeared during the history of the Church, namely, the transfor- 
mation of the Gospel into a body of truths supernaturally revealed : 
with its correlate notion, that salvation hangs on the holding for true 
of certain saving doctrines. This is the error which found classical 
expression in the words of the Athanasian creed, ‘‘ Whosoever will be 
saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith.”’ 

Among the manifold revolts against this conception—mostly blind— 
that have arisen during the last three centuries, none was more signifi- 
cant than that of Independency against man-made creeds. But it was 
not thorough enough. Our fathers also talked about saving doctrines, 
even though they insisted on their being such, and such only, as are 
clearly contained in, or deducible from the Word of God. A mode of 
speech determined by the error in question was not very long ago 
universal; it still lingers among us. I refer to such expressions as 
“‘ Saving faith is the belief of saving truth.’’ Now, at last, the logic of 
our position is asserting itself, and though I am not at all unaware of 
the dangers to which we are exposed, I welcome the battle as necessary 
in the interest both of the spiritual life and of theological progress. It 
is not mere truths or doctrines, not even if they were guaranteed by a 
perpetual Divine miracle, that can generate and nourish Christian life, 
but the personal action of the personal God, rendered possible through 
Christ’s work and through faith in Christ—faith conditioned by testi- 
mony, proclamation, preaching. Nor will theology advance unless 
theologians, like other scientists, constantly go back to the great 
objective realities with which doctrines and theories are concerned. 
Another reason, too, I feel impelled to add—-namely, my conviction that 
the error under consideration is the chief support of the ecclesias- 
ticism, sacramentarianism, and priestism which more than anything 
else hinder the progress of the kingdom of God. 

HOPEFUL SIGNS. 

In view, however, of the stress which is at last beginning to be laid 
on the distinction between fact and doctrine, of the increasing effort 
to get face to face with historical actualities, whatever their nature; of 
the marked revival of Biblical studies; of the place that is being 
assigned to Christian experience in the genesis of Divine knowledge ; 
and of the growth in our land of interest in philosophy, I look forward 
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to a day when, under the inspiration of insight into the true functions 
of theology— namely, first to supply the believer with a reason for the 
faith he already possesses, and thus to add to its capability of bearing 
strain and witness; then of helping to guide non-believers to Christ 
further, of giving doubters a reason for believing, a very different thing 
from giving Christ a reason for receiving non-believers and doubters ; 
and, finally, of filling up an otherwise vacant and fatal gap in the circle 
of the sciences—the prevailing indifference will give place to hearty, 
intelligent and active interest. 

In one quarter, however, I fear a spirit is working which may prove 
a drag on our progress, that is—surprised though some may be to hear 
it—in those who claim that occupants of the pulpit shall have full right 
to set forth whatever seems true to them up to date. All unwittingly 
these Melchizedeks are falling back, as to this particular matter, into 
the error that what saves men is truths about religion or Christianity or 
God ; the only difference between them, and those whom they count 
antiquated, being, that the truths these latter taught were believed to 
have been supernaturally revealed and as such to possess authority ; 
whereas the truths set forth by the former are those which each man 
has to discover for himself; and are taught after the manner of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, without authority. If this sort of thing becomes 
general, I see nothing for it but relapse, for the more independent, into 
agnosticism ; for the weaker sort, towards Romanism. So, at all events, 
I read the lesson of history. 


TREND OF THE MOVEMENT. 
2. With a few remarks anent the meaning and trend of the changes 
in the substance of our theology, I will close. 

One of the impelling motives of Protestant religious thought generally, 
and of Congregational thinking in particular, has been the need of elim- 
inating incongruous elements from the traditional theology and of 
developing it into self-consistency. The Reformation, be it remem- 
bered, was primarily a religious, not an intellectual, movement; and as 
the evils which caused it did not flow directly from the current theology, 
any modifications made in that theology affected chiefly the soterio- 
logical section ; or, rather, that devoted to the ordo sa/utis. But the 
traditional theology was far from being thoroughly Christian or 
Biblical. It was rather like Nebuchadnezzar’s image; or. to use Ter- 
tullian’s words, ‘‘A mottled mixture of Stoic, Platonic and dialectic 
composition.’’ The doctrine of God, in particular, was more Neo-Pla- 
tonic than Christian. Now. to cut a long and deeply interesting story 
short, what we—not by any means we alone, of course—in 
practical, rule-of-thumb way have been trying to do is, in 


our 
a word, 
to reduce the system of thought which we inherited, or which in- 
herited us. to more complete conformity with the Christianity of the 
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New Testament, of the early Church, and of the first Reformers. 
not pretend, indeed, to think that we have dropped or altered only what 
was non-Christian ; or that all we have retained is purely Christian ; but 
still the main drift of our theological thought may at this moment claim 


to be more 


than ever before. 


ering after originality or novelty, which is sometimes rewarded by the 
discovery of mares’ nests or the revival of ideas that have proved them- 
selves unsound ; in contrast thereto, a wonderful submissiveness to the 
behests of critical and scientific authorities, inside and outside the 
churches ; an inclination, on the one hand, so to naturalize the super- 
natural, in the history of Israel, in the life of Christ, in the origin of our 
Scriptures, and in the rise and progress of Christian life; and, on the 
other hand, to supernaturalize the natural in the ethnic religions, as to 
bring both under the evolutionary law according to which Gor 
posed to be realizing the cosmic idea; the advocacy of a comprehension 
as regards membership, worship, and doctrine which will scarcely leave 
any one outside except the orthodox; a disposition to reduce prayer to 
a sort of spiritual gymnastic or massage; and last, not least, a tendency 
to co-ordinate in the work of regenerating society, all sorts of cultural 
agencies, with the “ 
rooted more or less in the conscious conversion of Christianity, from a 
real spiritual dynamic, into a moral and religious regulative. 

Should this spirit gather force and become dominant, there will not 
long be much theological thought to describe, and what there is will 
hinder, weaken, and undermine, instead of promoting, invigorating, and 
establishing faith. 

For myself, however, I believe that the great body of Congregation- 
alists do and will continue to hold fast by the central realities of ‘‘the 
faith once delivered to the saints”’ 
our full share in the development of a theological science which will be 
accepted as the corner-stone of a true philosophy of the world. 
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HOMOGENEOUSLY 


At the same time, the outlook is not without its dis- 
quieting features—some are very disquieting. 


































Besides those to which I 
have already alluded, the following are worthy of note: A certain hank- 


Gospel, which is the power of God unto salvation,”’ 





and that in due course we shall take 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS A WEAPON IN VPTAL 
REFORMS. 


A PAPER READ AT THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


THE general call of society, which until a recent period, has 
kept our sex within arbitrary limits, now summons it to come 
forth and start upon an hundred errands of benefit to the race. 
Women are wanted to Christianize the heathen,—let them go. 
They are wanted to redeem the slums and the prisons,—let 
them go. They are wanted to watch the wicked game in 
which personal interests are staked against the public welfare. 

F Good and earnest men are saying all the country over, 
‘‘ Women are wanted to stand for public virtue at the polls. 
Be In God’s name, let them go.’’ 

i Religious, political, and social life are three aspects of one 
great principle ; you can not deform one of them without 
injury to the others. Society is safe only when the seal of 
Freedom guarantees the integrity of all of them. 

We take note of reforms when they reach the surface of 
society, and the sympathetic fire kindles large areas, as a 
spark will light up the dry grass of a prairie. But the 
sources of reform lie deep, and no reform abides which does 
not come up from the very subsoil of human experience. 

We have all seen reform under these two aspects. Some 
intellectual zeal or ambition induces individuals to bring to 
the notice of the community the desirableness of improving 
its action in certain particulars. There will be an anti-rum 





movement, anti-tobacco, anti-war,—no matter what. Some 
things, perhaps much, will be obtained by these sporadic 
efforts, but they are likely to die of their own limitation. 
They have not the breadth of human nature behind them. 
My heart honors those who have been voices crying in the 
wilderness, ‘‘and with no language but a cry.’’ The Christ 
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comes, with a throng about Him. He dares to speak of His 
doctrine as a well of living water, springing up in Him to 
everlasting life. This was 


‘The word at which the baby earth awoke, 
And smiling, keeps that smile for evermore.”’ 


In the great sympathetic uprising of women to-day we 
behold one of those large movements which come up from the 


very depths of human nature; the protest against our inaction 
is at once so profound and so widespread. I seem to have 
heard a voice saying, ‘‘ Sisters, what are ye doing?’’ And 
the answer, ‘‘ Playing.’’ ‘‘ Who set you to play ?’’ ‘‘ Fashion, 
Custom, our husbands and fathers.’’ And then I saw the 
hand of an angel, which went over all the good work that is 
done on earth, and showed to me it was only half done, 
because the women had not done their share. And there 
came one of those spasms which shake the foundation of the 
body politic, and the women left their playing and arose in 
their might, to claim the full dignity of human responsibility 
and to bear its burdens with intelligence. And I tell you, 
friends, no reform will stand until the fundamental one of all 
shall be accomplished. Our house must be founded upon the 
bed-rock, and then all the winds of heaven will not prevail 
against it. 

How shall we set off political action from social action, and 
say to one sex, ‘‘ You shall rule in your domain, and we will 
rule in ours’’? In the old order of things, the solidarity of 
all human interests was not discovered. The Church held its 
own against the State, and vice versa; labor against capital ; 
pleasure ageinst wisdom; life against immortality. The 
progress of time and of education has brought to view the 
missing links. The kingdom of humanity is one. The com- 
pelling force of intelligence draws the crooked into straight- 
ness, makes even the mountain and the plain, and learning 
no longer keeps her luminous side for men and her darker 
side for women. The light of the ages shines equally on both, 
and now, as never before in the history of the world, can men 
and women walk together, with even step, in perfect har- 
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mony, the sacred zgis of right covering both alike, the 
weapons of truth arming both equally. Reform will be no 
more conceded step by step, and inch by inch, but a great 
love of righteousness will spring up in all human hearts, and 
the strongholds of sin and of vice will be swept away. 

The opinion has been expressed in this Council that the 
State ought to be the sole authority in the administration of 
charities and reforms. One objection to this occurred to me, 
—viz., the weight of political considerations in appointments 
made in these departments. I hear on good authority that a 
change in political administration is often followed by the 
removal of the heads of public institutions, for the blind here, 
for the insane there. I have also heard, from an esteemed 
and able teacher, that this pernicious principle sometimes 
reaches our public schools, in which the dominant party will 
place a master of its own political creed, whether fit for the 
position or not. 

Now, I am not one of those who promise that the advent of 
women in the political arena will right every wrong, but I do 
believe that where women have voted, so far they have shown 
a disposition to choose the best candidates, outside of party 
lines. The facts in Wyoming will bear us out in this asser- 
tion. How important to the right administration of all public 
trusts will be the efficient participation of a non-partisan 
power! And I dare to promise that the more women shall 
become participants in political life, the less will they be 
inclined to partisan action. /¢ zs the women who have no 
convictions of their own who fanaticize the men with whom they 
have to do with their unreasoning sympathy. Not for help of 
this sort was the advice of women sought in the ancient Teu- 
tonic councils, not for reflected opinion, but for spontaneous 
conviction. Not for such seconding does the wise man ask 
counsel of his wife ; he does not want to know how she feels 
about what he thinks, but what she thinks herself. 

In the common saying that nothing succeeds like success, 
we may recognize this much of truth. Efficiency commands 
respect and failure usually implies want of it. I think that 


our failure to attain the exercise of our rights of citizenship 
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does lower us in the eyes of the men who withhold it. Our 
endeavors in all directions are handicapped by it. If we desire 
the charities and reforms that we love to have their proper 
place in the esteem of the community, we must achieve 
this fundamental success, which, once achieved, will swiftly 
promote all the others. A speaker told us lately of the 
fable which the hierarchy of the Methodist denomination 
invented in order to keep their women from taking part 
in the ordering of church government: The women were 
not full church-members, as women could not be. This 
is worthy of Mahomet, and of the ancient Talmudic doctrine, 
according to which the concern of women with religion was 
of a secondary character, the men alone having a direct inter- 
est in it. Well, some such fable is invented to keep women 
silent and powerless in the government. And we women, 
who only punish our sons severely when they tell lies, allow 
the whole male community to perpetuate this lie, that a free 
government is a government of free men. 

Look at the anomalous conditions under which we now live 
and move. There are women ministers, accepted, educated, 
anointed. The pulpit cannot be denied to them,—they may 
preach about public morality ; they cannot vote for the meas- 
ures which promote it. There are women lawyers. They 
cannot be excluded from practice at the bar. They may 
study out and present the principles of justice; they can do 
nothing to enforce the recognition of these principles. Lastly 
and most largely, there are women physicians. They were 
derided once ; they are honored now. They may uphold in 
private the laws of hygiene; they cannot lift a finger to en- 
force the following of these laws upon the officials intrusted 
with the care of the public health. Why did you ask me 
to write about the relation of woman suffrage to all vital 
reforms? Give me something to study out that is not seif- 
evident. 

It is certainly quite important for us to think of questions 
in their distinctness, and without confusion either of issues or 
of methods. It is also important that we should apprehend 
the true relation of one question to another. My theme of 
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to-day, the relation of woman suffrage to other reforms, was 
given to me in so broad a sense as to compel me to seek its 
connections rather than its limitations. I recognize the fact 
that we can work for peace and for temperance, for social 
purity, for civil service reform, without calling ourselves suf- 
fragists. Many work for these causes to whom that name 
is almost abhorrent. And yet, I believe that the principle 
which is slowly bringing the political enfranchisement of 
women is identical with that which we recognize in the 
accepted measures which I have just named. It and they are 
only features of that better state of society towards which we 
are not drifting, but marching. 

The whole new Christian scheme holds together. Why 
have the doors of colleges been opened to women? For two 
reasons : Because society has need of women of the highest 
education, and because all worthy men feel that it is shame- 
ful that one sex should keep for itself the most precious 
opportunities enjoyed by the race. Public opinion justifies 
this great advance from which we cannot now go back. And 
society is discovering more and more that it has neither the 
right nor yet the power to limit the intelligent efficiency of 
women in any direction in which their co-operation is needed. 
This lesson when fully learned will destroy many an ancient 
wrong. It will double the moral resources of public life. 
It will remove the falseness of present relations, the mastery 
and the slavery which look back for their justification to the 
darkness of the ancient days, and the ignorance which St. 
Paul says that God winked at. The Christian dispensation 
which he preached openly commanded men everywhere to 
repent. But even this harsh word loses in the modern inter- 
pretation its gloom and bitterness. The old method says, 
‘Repent, for hell is before you.’’ The new gospel says, 
‘‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.”’ 





BOSTON HYMN. 


GOD'S LIGHT AND LIGHTNING. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE 


AT THE 222D BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, MARCH 9, 


TuNE—Lily Dale. 


1. God’s Light or Lightning we must choose, 
Flee to or from His face ; 
And heaven gain or heaven lose, 
When we have run our race. 


Chorus. God help us! Christ ransom ! 
Make us love Day : 
Thou art all Love and Light ; 
Hand of God, great and white, 
Rule us wholly. Lead the Way. 


Our low estate is twilight’s hour, 
Nor day, nor night supreme ; 

Half-seen, half-veiled, Thy Love and Power, 
Our souls may wake or dream. 


So softly breaks our human dawn, 
Perplexity our pain. 

Thou testest us. Thy Noon withdrawn 
Doth guide and not constrain. 


All we can bear of Light, send Thou, 
O God, our Shaded Sun ; 
By all the Light Thou sendest now, 
May all our wills be won. 
JOSEPH COOK. 


God intends no less to reveal Himself to those who seek Him with their 
whole heart, than to hide Himself from those who are alike industrious 
to fly and avoid Him. It seems to be the Divine Intention to perfect 
the will rather than the understanding. A convincing light and a per- 
fect brightness, while it assisted the understanding, would forestall and 
defeat the will. Not only the Divine Justice, but human interest and 
advantage seem concerned that God should discover Himself in part and 
conceal Himself in part.—PascaL, Thoughts, xvii. 


























BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON OF ISgI. 
PRELUDE VI. 
a SUNDAY CLOSING OF THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
At the 222d Boston Monday Lecture, March 9, an audience of excel- 
lent size and quality was present in spite of astorm. The Hymn, (od's 


Light and Lightning, was sung with impressive effect. The Rev. Dr. 
Bates presided ; the Rev. Dr. Plumb offered prayer. A pouring rain 





ie continued nearly all day, but a crowded reception was held at Mr. and 
» Mrs. Cook’s rooms at 28 Beacon street, from 3:30 to 6 p.m. The Rey. 
i A. J. Gordon, D. D., made on this occasion an eloquent address on 7%e¢ 


Missionary Movement among Students and Artisans, and was followed 

on the same topic by several prominent specialists in Missions. The 

veteran missionary, the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., presided. 
MUNICIPAL PRUDENCE REQUIRES SUNDAY CLOSING. 


Chicago lies in a very strategic position. At the time 
when we have 200,000,000 of people in this republic, 100,- 





000,000 of them will be found between the Alleghanies and 
\ the Rocky Mountains. That central mass of voters will gov- 
ern the land. You will have 50,000,000, perhaps, on your 
Atlantic slope, and 50,000,000 on your Pacific slope. But 





your 100,000,000 in the Mississippi Valley, if they can be 
\ unified, will rule the republic. Chicago is likely to be the 

brain of the 100,000,000 people who will live between the 
mountains of the rising and those of the setting sun. Chi- 
cago is coming of age. Are you to allow her, just at this 
critical time when she is crystallizing, to set a fashion of 
Lord’s Day lawlessness that will poison the whole body of 
which she is to be the brain? I am proud of New York City 
in my native State, but I had almost said that I expect to 
see Chicago outnumber New York in population. 





I may not 
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myself do this, but some of you here to-day are young enough 
to live to a time when the queen of the Great Lakes will be 
a taller angel, black or white, than the queen of the New 
York gates of the ocean. Chicago is lawless enough, New 
York is lawless enough, any one of our great cities is lawless 
enough ; but to open the World’s Fair on Sundays, to give 
traffic to all the railways that centerin Chicago, now the most 
important railway center in the world, to give business to all the 
street lines of communication, business to all the dram-shops, 
business to all the gambling-hells, business to all the brothels, — 
what will this be but to poison Chicago now just entering 
upon her great career of intellectual and social and political 
leadership of the central portion of the republic? The point 
about which our whole population balances is now in South- 
ern Indiana. It will soon be beyond the Mississippi. It is 
of vast importance that the brain of the West should be kept 
sound and devout. The Jewish Talmud has a legend con- 
cerning Titus, the conqueror of Jerusalem, to the effect that 
when he had reached the shore safely after a storm on the Med- 
iterranean, he forgot his indebtedness to the powers of heaven, 
and the gods sent a gnat which ascended his nostrils and 
grew larger and larger in his brain. The legend says that 
when Titus died this gnat was found to be of the size of a 
bird with beak and claws of iron, and that it produced in- 
sanity. Lord’s Day lawlessness is the gnat ascending the 
nostrils of all our American municipalities and growing larger 
and larger. Do you want this gnat introduced now to mature 
in the nostrils of Chicago? Will you have her coming of age 
celebrated by the nestling of this pest in her brain? When 
Chicago has five or eight millions of people, to what size will 
this gnat have grown? ‘The beak of the bird to which it 
will enlarge will be the Sunday liquor traffic ; the brothels 
will act as mandibles to tear to shreds multitudes of victims; 
the talons will be the railways, and the wings the Sunday 
newspapers. Kill the gnat before it ascends the nostrils! 
[ Applause. ] 

1. Municipal prudence protests against the Sunday open- 
ing of the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
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Sunday opening with the saloons in full activity, with many 
kinds of traffic going on, and with all the lawlessness that is 
concentrated in a great town, is likely to multiply vice, and 
make Chicago a pandemonium. The saloons are very sure 
to be kept open on Sunday in Chicago. To take the halters 
off from Sunday, some one has said, is to take the halters off 
from hell. 


NATIONAL PRECEDENTS AT WORLD'S FAIRS. 


Napoleon I. invented National, Prince Albert International, 
Industrial Exhibitions. Great Fairs had often been held in 
the Middle Ages, but Napoleon in 1797 was the first to make 
a Fair a national institution. He had other Fairs in 18o1, 
1802 and 1806. Russia in 1820 followed his example, Sweden 
in 1823, Saxony in 1824, Spain in 1827, Switzerland in 1837, 
Portugal in 1844. Great Britain had no national Fair until 
1845, the United States not until 1852. The first really great 
Fair on American soil was the one in Philadelphia in 1876, 
held in honor of the Centennial of American Independence. 
The total number of admissions paid and unpaid was slightly 
less than 10,000,000. Paris in 1889 celebrated by a World’s 
Exposition the Centennial of her Revolution. Nearly all the 
monarchies of the world refused to be officially represented, 
but tnere were 60,000 exhibitors and a paid attendance of 
25,000,000. Probably the American Columbian Exposition 
of 1893 at Chicago will be a yet more stupendous success. 

2. Itis aremarkable fact that every International Fair held 
among English-speaking people up to the present time, except 
only the last more or less unsuccessful exhibition at New 
Orleans, has closed its gates on Sundays. 

More than six hundred medical men of London petitioned 
against the opening of the World’s Fair in that city for profit 
on the days of rest. At the International Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia, in 1876, the doors of the buildings were closed on 
Sundays. General Hawley’s words will not soon be for- 
gotten—‘‘ Before God, I am afraid to open the exhibition gates 


on the Sabbath.”’’ 
In the International Exposition at Paris, in 1889, out of 
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about 1,700 exhibitors from English-speaking countries, the 
highest number doing business on the Lord’s Day, from May 
to October, was sixty-five in all. The director-general gave a 
peremptory order to all exhibitors to uncover their goods on 
Sunday; but the exhibitors from Great Britain and the 
United States almost unanimously refused to obey the man- 
date. The American Minister to Paris and the American 
Commissioner General were instructed by our Secretary of 
State with the approval of the President ‘‘ to recognize in their 
official capacity the observance of Sunday in accordance with 
the customs and laws of the American people.’’ 

3. American National precedent demands the Sunday 
closing of the World’s Columbian Exhibition, at Chicago, in 
1893. 


If George Washington or Abraham Lincoln or Oliver 
Cromwell or John Hampden were here, what would be his 
advice as to the opening of the Columbian World’s Fair at 
Chicago on Sunday ? Even the Chinese and the Japanese so 
reverence their departed ancestors that they expect from their 
rulers fealty to the principles of days gone by. George 
Washington insisted on the observance of Sunday by the 


Continental Army. Abraham Lincoln, at the opening of our 
Civil War, issued this memorable order : 


NOVEMBER I5, 1852. 

The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, desires 
and enjoins the orderly observance of the Sabbath by the officers and 
men in the military and naval service. The importance for man and 
beast of the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred rights of Christian 
soldiers and sailors, a becoming deference to the best sentiment of 
a Christian people, and a due regard for the divine will demand that 
Sunday labor in the army and navy be reduced to the measure of strict 
necessity. The discipline and character of the national forces should 
not suffer, nor the cause they defend be imperi led by the profanation 
of the day or the name of the Most High. 

The first general order issued by the Father of his Country after the 
Declaration of Independence indicates the spirit in which our institu- 
tions were founded and should ever be defended: ‘‘ The General hopes 
and trusts that every officer and man will endeavor to live and act as 
becomes a Christian soldier, defending the dearest rights and liberties 
of his country.” 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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Our army and navy for more than one hundred years have 
observed Sunday. The laws of most of our States protect the 
rest day. In the Constitution of the United States it is or- 
dained that the President, in considering any bill sent to him 
by Congress, shall have ten days, ‘‘ Sundays excepted,’’ in 
which to perform the task. The Constitution, therefore, by 
that short clause protects the President, as a workingman, in 
his rest-day. I maintain that in those two words of the Con- 
stitution there is a germ from which ought to grow up a great 
oak, protecting the right to a rest-day of all the workingmen 
of the land. The President no more deserves to be protected 
than the rest of us. He is no better before the law, as a 
workingman, than any honest toiler in the streets. The 
Constitutional and national precedents of our republic as to 
Sunday observance are not to be lightly reversed. 

Congress protests against the opening of the World’s Fair on 
Sunday. Letters were sent recently to a large number of pub- 
lic men, and Congressmen among others, by the /udependent, 
and in its issue of January 8th publishing the symposium, 
that journal says that it seems very significant of the venera- 
tion in which the Sabbath is held that sixty-eight senators 
and representatives should be unqualifiedly opposed to Sunday 
opening, while only twenty-four should be found unquali- 
fiedly in favor of it. 

4. European precedent protests against the opening of the 
exhibition at the World’s Fair on Sunday. No longer ago 
than March in the last year the Emperor of Germany called 
together eleven European powers in a convention for the dis- 
cussion of the interests of labor. The most important result 
of that convention was a series of resolutions supported by all 
the eleven powers and asking the different rulers of Europe 
to protect the rest-day from violation. Europe is on the up- 


grade in regard to Sunday observance. Shall America enter 
on the down-grade? 


WORKINGMEN’S RIGHTS DEMAND SUNDAY CLOSING. 


5. Workingmen protest against Sunday opening. Their 
rights imperatively demand the preservation of the rest-day. 
VOL. IX.—NO. 49. 3 
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So far as workingmen have been heard from in this coun- 
try on the topic of opening Sunday amusements, they have 
usually occupied the attitude of British workingmen and 
opposed it. We have never had large experience in opening 
great fairs, but we have had some experience in providing 
amusements on Sunday. Workingmen in England, in the 
proportion of five to two, have petitioned against the opening 
of places of cheap entertainment on Sundays, especially art 
galleries and museums ; because, if those forms of amusement 
are tolerated on Sunday, other forms will be; and by and by 
multitudes of workingmen will be called on to labor seven 
days for the wages of six. The thin edge of the wedge of 
Sunday desecration, workingmen in Europe are very shy of; 
and they resist appeals made in their name, but without their 
authority, by the idlers and the avaricious classes, to open va- 
rious Sunday entertainments. Workingmen have much more 
to lose than to gain by Lord’s Day amusements. Where art 
galleries and museumis are generally opened on the Continent 
of Europe, factories are very often kept busy. Sixty in every 
hundred of the factories of Germany, until very lately under 
the new Emperor, are said to have been doing more or less 
Sunday labor. 


THE CHURCHES DEMAND SUNDAY CLOSING. 


6. The Christian churches protest against the Sunday 
opening of the World’s Fair. 
The example of many Christian generations protests 


against it. Apostolic precept and example are against it. 
Christ’s inculcations in the Gospel, and the Divine law in the 


Fourth Commandment are against it. 

If you please, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, it 
is my conviction that there are ten commandments yet in 
force. Can you show me any repeal of the Fourth Com- 
mandment? The moral spirit of the Fourth Commandment, 
I maintain, is reaffirmed by the declaration, ‘‘ Not one jot or 
tittle shall pass from the law until all be fulfilled.’’ I hold 
most solemnly that when our Lord said, ‘‘ The Sabbath was 
made for man,’’ He uttered a principle of perpetual validity. 
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‘‘ Keep the commandments’’ is one of His injunctions. We 
have preachers in our day who think this far too stern a 
doctrine, and yet it is the position of the most cautious and 
conservative portion of our churches. Here, for instance, I 
hold in my hand the records of the Lambeth Conference of 
the Anglican bishops in 1867, 1877 and 1888. In the latter year 
they passed this resolution, most cautiously you may be sure, 
and with great deliberation. Part of the record is in Greek, 
part in Latin, the rest in English,—an important document, 
and given in three languages that it may reach the whole 
world. This serious Lambeth Conference affirmed that ‘‘ the 
principle of the religious observance of one day in seven, 
embodied in the Fourth Commandment, is of divine obliga- 
tion.’’ This differs from the doctrine that we hear from some 
more or less Savage pulpits. [Laughter and applause. | 
Your Episcopal prayer-book, which surely is to be spoken of 
with reverence for its general evangelical character, quotes 
the decalogue and does not omit the Fourth Commandment. 
It says, or makes the people say, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy upon 
us and incline our hearts to observe this law.’’ And such 
petitions are ascending all around the world to-day. | And yet 
we are told the Fourth Commandment has no binding obliga- 
tion upon us. The Episcopal prayer-book might be profitably 
used in many pulpits that are accustomed to assert that the 
Fourth Commandment has been abolished ; and, indeed, in 
some theological halls where the connection between the 
Fourth Commandment and the Lord’s Day is not elucidated. 

Septenary institutions are as old as man’s recorded his- 
tory. The Fourth Commandment has in it a reminiscence 
of the observance of the Sabbath in the ages preceding the 
decalogue. ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,’’ 
is the command. Professor Harper, with all his freedom 
and boldness of exegetical research, tells us that the spirit 
of the Fourth Commandment is in the first chapter of Genesis. 
His opinions none of you will think are reactionary or 
belated, but he affirms that the observance of Sunday is 
as old as man; that it began at the creation; and that the 
original authority for setting apart one-seventh portion of our 
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time for rest and worship comes from Eden and the very 
earliest revelation of God. The Sabbath was made for man, 
not for the Jews only. The Sabbath was made for man, not 
under the new dispensation only, nor under the old only, but 
for man through all time. The Sabbath is nearly as old as 
man’s observation of the phases of the moon. Professor Sayce 
quotes from the cuneiform tablets of Assyria this inscription : 
‘* The moon causes a rest on the 7th, the 14th, the 21st and 
the 28th day.” Weread on the creation tablets discovered 
only a few years ago at Nineveh, ‘‘ He made the year. Into 
four quarters He divided it. Twelve months He established 
with their constellations ; three by three. And for the days of 
the year He appointed festivals. On the seventh He appointed 
a holy day, and commanded to cease, on it, from all business.”’ 
That is not Genesis, or Leviticus, or any part of the Old 
Testament, or New Testament Scriptures. It is a translation 
by H. Fox Talbot of the famous so-called creation tablets, 
dug up at Nineveh, and showing how ancient and how wide 
the observance of one-seventh portion of time for rest and 
worship has been in the human family. 

We are told by reckless disputants that the Christian 
Sabbath originated in the 17th century with the Puritans. 
We are told that there is no evidence whatever that the Chris- 
tian Sabbath has authority from the early church. We are 
assured that Constantine originated in A. D. 321 all Sunday 
observance. 

It is true that history contains no political reference to our 
Sunday until Christianity had ascended the throne of the 
Ceesars. Christians, up to that time, if they were employed, 
were much under the will of their masters, and of course there 
could be no general legislation on the subject. But Ignatius, 
a pupil of the Apostles, who was martyred at Rome about 
A. D. 115, represents Christians as living in the observance 
of the Lord’s Day. 

The teaching of the Twelve Apostles, recently discovered, 
and written, as scholars agree, not far from A. D. 140, says: 
‘‘Every Lord’s Day do ye gather yourselves together and 
break bread and give thanksgiving, after having confessed 
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your transgressions that your sacrifice may be pure.’’ (Chap. 
xiv. ) 

Justin Martyr, about 140, writes: ‘‘On the day called 
Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country, gather to- 
gether to one place, and the memoirs of the Apostles or the 
writings of the Apostles are read, as long as time permits ; 
then, when the reader has ceased, the president verbally 
instructs and exhorts to the imitation of these good things; 
then we all rise together and pray.’’ (Apology, 1. 67.) 

St. Augustine concurs with those who maintain that all the 
honor of the Jewish Sabbath should be transferred to the 
Lord’s Day; and he calls the latter the Christian Sabbath. 
But I beg pardon for citing testimonies so familiar to scholars. 

It is astonishing to me that average readers do not examine 
church history more, but allow themselves to be guided on 
grave topics by senseless scrawls and scapegrace scribblings 
that ought not to mislead an idiot. There has been much 
debate on this matter before our time; and, if anything is 
settled, it is that the Lord’s Day, as it was approved by Con- 
stantine, was instituted by the early church on the basis of 


apostolic precept and example. ‘‘Forsake not the assembling 


” 


of yourselves together,’’ is a distinct apostolic command. St. 
John speaks of being ‘‘ in the spirit on the Lord’s Day.’’ We 
have decisive indications that both rest and worship in the 
apostolic churches were observed on the Lord’s Day. 

No one undertakes to maintain that the Fourth Command- 
ment in connection with Jewish by-laws as to the Sabbath is 
yet in force. I speak of the moral spirit of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, wholly separated from vexatious minutiz or the 
Pharisaic ritualism connected with the Jewish Sabbath. Our 
Lord did oppose the Pharisaic Sabbath. There is no proof 
that He ever opposed the Sabbath of the Fourth Command- 
ment. It is the common conviction of scholars, as the action 
of the Lambeth Conference shows, that the school of critics 
represented by one or two eminent names, Hessey and Alford 
and a few Continental scholars, is outgrown. The best 
authorities now repudiate the doctrine that the Lord’s Day is 
not to be placed on the pedestal of the Fourth Commandment 
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(See Professor Schaff’s Christ and Christianity, pp. 240-275). 
The Sabbath was made for man, and the principle of the 
observance of one day in seven for rest and worship is regarded 
by Christian scholars in general as of perpetual obligation. 
A Sabbath convention lately held in Boston affirmed this view 
and also passed a resolution calling upon all lovers of good 
order to use their influence to oppose those open and avowed 
foes of the Christian Sabbath, the saloon and the Sunday 
newspapers. [Applause. | 

The present period is far more critical than some of us may 
dream as to Sabbath observance in the United States. Lax, 
lop-sided, liberalistic teaching never will lead us out of the 
slough of Lord’s Day lawlessness. [Applause. ] 

I am by no means asking that you should require the State 
to enforce Sabbath rest and worship. There is a great dis- 
tinction between the civic Sabbath and the religious Sabbath. 
No friend of the evangelical churches asks the State to inter- 
fere to do anything more than protect the rest-day for civic 
reasons. The State sets apart a certain portion of time during 
which rest is the rule on the part of the population in general. 
While we are a Christian people, the State, for civic reasons, 
will do that. The State has no creed of its own. But it does 
not listen to infidels who say that we ought to take off from 
our national dollar the words, ‘‘In God we trust,’’ because 
they are offensive to atheists. 

Great public meetings for religious and reformatory pur- 
poses should be held in Chicago on Sundays during the 
World’s Fair. In these assemblies the best speakers of the 
world should appear and by the Divine blessing kindle a 
Pentecost for the whole planet. 

Sunday is just now entering many pagan lands. For one, I 
solemnly believe that there is no single institution, except the 
family and the Christian Church, that does more for man than 
the day of rest and worship. This day is one of the eminent 
gifts of Christianity to mankind. It appeared in the world, 
indeed, before Christianity, in its present form, had become a 
historic force. Sunday is as old as the creation. It is in- 
tended for all men in all ages. How majestic is the thought 
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of the observance of Sunday, from the Japanese Islands on 
toward the sunset, through China, across India, through 
Persia, in Greece, in Italy, in Germany, France and the 
British Islands, in this republic and in the Pacific Seas! The 
holy day, received as a hallowed day, blesses the earth, gives 
it a spiritual bath, is like a strain of music calling us all to 
harmony of heart and devout aspiration. But a holy day 
diverted from its original uses and made a mere holiday, a 
holy day transformed into a day of reckless trampling upon 
decency, a day in which the fleecers of the poor may have 
special liberty to plunder, will be a curse to humanity from 
side to side of the globe. It is chiefly on the example of great 
cities in the Occident that the decision of the question of 
Sunday observance for the whole world now rests. Shall 
Lord’s Day lawlessness or Lord’s Day loyalty encircle the 
globe once a week? That is the question you are to help to 
answer in deciding whether your World’s Fair shall be opened 
on Sunday or not. The tall angel of Sunday observance is 
now about to make its ascent of the valley of the Congo and 
that of the Ganges, and that of the Yang-tse-Kiang. What 
untold good will come to the inhabitants of pagan regions as 
this angel moves up and down the sea-coasts and river-banks 
and scatters the blessings of rest and worship? Are you to 
allow Boston, and New York, and Chicago to stab that angel 
in the back? In the name of our holy ancestry, in the name 
of our civic precedents, in the name of municipal prudence, in 
the name of the rights of working men and women, in the 
name of the apostles, in the name of our Lord and God, let 
us say, No. [Loud applause. ] 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF THE 
UNITED STATES, assembled in Washington, D. C., February 22d to 
25th. Published by order of the Executive Board of the National 
Council of Women. Edited by Rachel Foster Avery, Corresponding 


Secretary. Philadelphia. Printed by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1891. S8vo, pp. 372. 


This book is an encouraging sign of the times. It exhibits very attract- 
ively woman’s enlarging sphere. No more forceful and incisive discus- 
sions of current reform than these have been published by women in 
any part of the world. The range of topics is wide and very timely. Miss 
Willard’s opening address, as president of the Council, is remarkably 
comprehensive and suggestive, touching on nearly every phase of 
reforms in which women are interested. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has a 
powerful paper, which we reproduce elsewhere, on the ‘‘Relation of the 
Woman Suffrage Movement to other Reforms.’’ Mrs. Mary T. 
Lathrap discusses, with her accustomed vigor and eloquence, the history 
of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Mrs. Joseph 
Cook has an appreciative and attractive paper on ‘‘ The Brahmo Somaj 
and what itis doing for the Women of India.”” ‘Women’s Progress in 
Higher Education ’”’ is discussed by Helen L. Webster ; ‘‘ Women in the 
Pulpit,”’ by Kate Tannatt Woods; ‘The Journalistic Outlook,’ by 
Lillian Whiting; ‘‘The Ramabai Association,’’ by Julius W. Andrews ; 
‘*The Woman’s Health Protective Association,’? by Margaret Ravenhill ; 
‘‘Our Duty to Dependent Races,’ by Alice C. Fletcher. There are 
many other highly interesting topics treated by able speakers. The 
volume, as a whole, is distinguished by weight and judiciousness of 
thought, as well as by originality and philanthropic zeal. 

Miss Willard’s scheme for a union of woman’s societies in a National 
Council is stated in the following extract from her elaborate address at 
Washington: 

‘* Let me frankly say that I believe we should organize a miniature coun- 
cilin every town and city, confederating these in every State, and instruct- 
ing the State Council to send delegates tothe National Council. The plan 
would be to let these delegates form a lower, and the heads of National 
societies an upper house, whose concurrent vote should be essential to 
the enunciation of any principle or the adoption of any plan. The 
president of this society should be (as has already been wisely ordained 
by this Council) eligible for but one term, and should have power to 
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choose her own cabinet of seven from the ablest women of the country, 
representing the industries, education, professions, philanthropies, 
reforms, and the religious and political work of women. We should 
thus have within the National Government, as carried on by men, a 
republic of women, duly organized and officered, not in any wise antag- 
onistic to men, but conducted in their interest as much as in our own, and 
tending toward such mutual fellowship among women, such breadth of 
knowledge and sympathy as should establish solidarity of sentiment and 
purpose throughout the nation of women-workers, put a premium upon 
organized as against isolated efforts for human betterment, minify the 
sense of selfhood and magnify that of otherhood, training and tutoring 
women for the next great step in the evolution of humanity, when men 


and women shall sit side by side in Government and the nations shall 
learn war no more. 


‘The Upper Council, as it might be called, would, by this plan, consist 
of two delegates from each society which, in its judgment, was National 
in scope or value, one being the president of that society, the other 
chosen by ballot at its last annual meeting preceding the session of the 
Council (which I would have convened biennially). This Upper 
Council would answer to the Senate of the United States, and the Lower 
Council, made up of delegates chosen by the forty-four State councils 
from their auxiliaries, would be analogous to the House of Representa- 
tives. We should thus have an organization that would include all the 
various groups of women hitherto isolated (and, as a consequence, in 
some degree provincial), while its basis would be so broad, its aims so 
far-reaching, and its plan so unique that no other society could consider 
its realm in any wise encroached upon. 

‘* The same democratic basis of organization should extend to the local 
council,—?. é., each should be made up of two delegates from each local 
society of women in the city, town, or village, one being the president of 
said local society and the other chosen by ballot of that society. The 
State Council should be made up of two delegates each, chosen in like 
manner from the local councils, these to form a lower house in the State 
Council, and the presidents, with one other representative of each State 
society, to form the Upper Council in each State, the President and Vice- 
President of the National Council to be elected biennially by a popular 
vote of all members of all-local societies tributary to the National 
Council. 

‘We have wished for a method of inducing women to cast their ballots 


on a large scale; this would be quite sure to arouse an enthusiasm that 
would ‘call out the vote.’ 


‘‘As a financial basis, I would propose a dime a year to the National 
Council from each woman in each local organization of women in the 


T 


Tnited States. This would be burdensome to no one and would be paid 
yutside of all other fees 
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‘* Something solid, and superior to any existing society, is what we 
want.’ This is the commentary of women with whom I have talked, 
and the foregoing outline is offered as a possible help towards meeting 
this very natural and reasonable requirement. Such a National society 
would, indeed, incalculably increase the world’s sum total of womanly 
courage, efficiency, and esprit de corps; widening our horizon, correcting 
the tendency to an exaggerated impression of one’s own work as com- 
pared with that of others, and putting the wisdom and expertness of 
each at the service of all. Nor would it require a vast amount of effort 
to bring such a great movement into being, for the work of organizing 
is already done, and the correlating of societies now formed could be 
divided among our leaders, each one taking a State or a number of chief 
towns and cities. 

‘* Being organized in the interest of no specific propaganda, this great 
Association would unite in cordial sympathy all existing societies of 
women, that with a mighty aggregate of power we might move in 
directions upon which we could agree. 

‘Moreover, the tendency would be vastly to increase the interest of 
individual women in associated work and the desire of local societies to 
be federated nationally, individual women and isolated societies of 
women being ineligible to membership in the Councils, whether local, 
State, or National. 


‘But the greatest single advantage will perhaps be this, that while 


each society devoted to a specific end will continue to pursue this by its 
own methods, every organization will have the moral support of all 
others, and will be in a position to add its influence to that of all others, 
for such outside movements of beneficence as it may approve. For 
instance, without a dissenting voice, the International Council of 1888 
put itself on record to the following effect: 


‘*It is the unanimous voice of the Councll that all institutions of learning and of 
professional instruction, including schools of theology, law, and medicine, should, in 
the interests of humanity, be as freely opened to women as to men; that opportunities 
for industrial training should be as generally and as liberally provided for one sex as 
for the other, and the representatives of organized womanhood in this Council will 
steadily demand that in all avocations in which both men and women engage, equal 
wages shall be paid for equal work; and, finally, that an enlightened society should 
demand, as the only adequate expression of the high civilization which it is its office 
to establish and maintain, an identical standard of personal purity and morality for 
men and women.”’ 


‘‘Probably there is not an intelligent woman in America who would 
not subscribe to this declaration. The only point of possible difference 
would be the opening of theological schdols to women ; and since Ober- 
lin and Hartford, Boston and Evanston theological seminaries have done 
this, and it does not necessarily involve the ordination of women, that 
difference would not be likely to arise. 

‘“Were there such a council of women in town and city, State and 
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Nation, we should have our representatives constantly at the State and 
National capitals, and should ask unitedly for advantages that have here- 
tofore been asked for only by separate societies. Laws for the better 
protection of women, married and single ; laws protecting the property 
rights of married women and giving them equal power with their hus- 
bands over their children ; laws making the kindergarten a part of the 
public school system: requiring lessons in physical culture and gym- 
nastics to be given in all grades of the public school with special refer- 
ence to health and purity of personal habitudes: National and State 
appropriations for common school and industrial education, and appro- 
priations for institutions helpful to women,—surely we might together 
strive for all of these. 


‘* Locally a woman’s council should, in the interest of that ‘‘ mother- 
ing’’ which is the central idea of our new movement, seek to secure for 
women admission to all school committees, library associations, hospi- 
tal and other institutional boards intrusted with the care of the defective, 
dependent, and delinquent classes ; also to boards of trustees in school 
and college and all professional atid business associations; also to all 
college and professional schools that have not yet set before us an 
open door; and each local Council should have the power to call in the 
united influence of its own State Council, or, in special instances, of 
the National Council, if its own influence did not suffice. 

“Tam confident that the development of this movement will impari to 
women such a sense of strength and courage, and their corporate self- 
respect will so increase, that such theatrical bills as we now see displayed 
will not be permitted for an hour, without our potent protest; and the 
exhibitions of women’s forms and faces in the saloons and cigar-stores, 
which women’s self-respect will never let them enter, and the digraceful 
literature now for sale on so many public news-stands, will not be toler- 
ated by the womanhood of any town or city. An ‘‘ Anatomical Muse- 
um ’’ that I often pass on a Chicago street bears the words, ‘‘ Gentlemen 
ouly admitted.’” Why do women passively accept these flaunting as- 
sumptions that men are expected to derive pleasure from objects that 
they would not for a moment permit their wives to see? Some day 
women will not accept them passively, and then these base exhibitions 
will cease, for women will purify every place they enter, and they will en- 
ter every place. Catholic and Protestant women would come to a better 
understanding of each other through working thus for mutual interests ; 
Jew and Gentile would rejoice in the manifold aims of a practical Chris- 
tianity; women who work because they must; women, true-souled 
enough to work because they ought, or, best of all, great-souled enough 
to work because they love humanity, will all meet on one broad 
platform large enough and strong enough to furnish standing room for 
all. Later on, who knows but that by means of this same Council we 
women might free ourselves from that stupendous bondage which is the 
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basis of all others,—the unhealthfulness of fashionable dress! ‘‘ Courage 
is as contagious as cowardice,’’ and the courage of a council of women 
may yet lead us into the liberty of a costume tasteful as it is reasonable, 
and healthful as it is chaste. . 

‘‘Another practical outcome that might be looked for from such a con- 
federation of women’s efforts in religious and philanthropic, educational 
and industrial work, might be the establishment in every town and city 
of headquarters for women’s work of every kind. There they could 
have a home for their enterprises, a hall for their meetings, and by build- 
ing on the plan that Mrs. Carse suggests, and we are carrying out in 
Chicago, they could, from the rental of such a building, realize money 
for their work. The recent gift from the projectors of Glen Echo (the 
great Chautauqua adjoining Washington, D. C.) of ample grounds on 
which to locate a National Temple for this Council marks another epoch 
in the movement to ‘‘arise and build,’’ which is the latest material 
evolution of our mighty cause. 

‘Still another great advantage would be the wide attention given to 
conclusions reached by such a representative body of women. The best 
ideas of leaders are now entombed in their annual addresses, leaflets and 
books intended for asingle society. But literature issued by the National 
Council would command the well-nigh universal attention of intelligent 
women, and would furnish such a fund of facts, statistics, and results of 
the individual and associated study of reformers now isolated in their 
work, as would be of incalculable value to students of the many and 
widely-varied enterprises to which women are devoting themselves with 
so much zeal. In this connection, let me say that to develop the great 
quality of corporate as well as individual self-respect, I believe no single 
study would do more than that of Frances Power Cobbe's noble book on 
‘‘The Duties of Women.’’ It ought to be in the hands of every woman 
who has taken for her motto loyalty to ‘‘ heart within and God o’erhead,”’ 
and surely it ought to be in the hands of every one who has not this 
high aim, while I am certain that every man who lives would be a nobler 
husband, son, and citizen of the great world if he would give this book 
his thoughtful study. 


‘* A little girl has defined a secret as ‘something which somebody says 


in a whisper to everybody,’ and my secret thought concerning organ- 
ization among women has been here uttered in what I hope may prove 
to be what Fanny Fern designated as the whispered voice,—namely 
‘one loud enough to be heard in South America.’ I wish that at least 
this Council would ask its officers to consider and report upon this plan 
some time within the present year, giving them power to act. 


‘“‘A pan of milk sours in a thunder-storm, and must stand still ere 
cream will come. So is it with our minds. Their sober second thought 
is best attained in solitude. We have long met to read essays, make 
speeches, and prepare petitions; let us hereafter meet, in this great 
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Council, to /egis/ate for Womanhood, for Childhood and the Home. 
Men have told us solemnly, have told us often and in good faith, no 
doubt, that ‘they would grant whatever the women of the Nation 
asked.’ Our time toask unifed/y has waited long, but it is here at last.’’ 

This is a serious prophecy and is certainly one of the most signifi- 
cant utterances heard at the Woman’s National Council. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 1890. 

Cost of production: Iron, Steel, Coal, etc., Svo, pp. 1404. 

‘‘In this elaborate report of the National Commissioner of Labor, the 
cost of production of iron, steel and coal is contrasted with the cost of 
living in the vast field of industry represented by these indispensable 
articles of commerce. Nothing as comprehensive and authoritative has 
before been published on these subjects on either side of the Atlantic. 
It will be found by an examination of these volumes that the family of 
an operative must earn about twice what its bare food costs in order to 
avoid debt, send the children to school and keep the aged members of 
the household out of the poorhouse. The average income of operative 
families is rarely above, and in some parts of the United States, as in 
Eurepe, it falls below this standard. We have often contended that 
natural wages, or family wages, in distinction from bachelor wages, or 
competition wages, may be correctly defined as twice the cost of the 
laborer’s food and more in proportion to his skill and the demand for 
it. This report, as the following extracts will show, justifies our defi- 
nition: 

“ Table XX is an exceedingly important one. It is a summary of cost 
of living by States and nationalities for each industry, drawn from the 
details of the preceding table. An examination of the first page of the 
table for pig iron may be of value. Sub-table A, summary of condition 
as to children shows that, of the Alabama families employed in the pig 
iron industry, 132 husbands are born in the United States—we do not 
know their nationality other than by birth—1 is a Canadian, 3 are 
English, 3 German, 2 Irish, 1 Scotch, and 1 Welsh; that in 47 of these 
the condition as to children is unknown, 45 of the latter number being 
American families ; that the average number of children per family for 
the American families is 2.8, for the Canadian, 4.0; for the English, 4.5 ; 
for the German, 3.5; for the Irish, 1.5; and for the Welsh, 3.0; and 
that 48 families are without children, 45 of them being American fam- 
ilies. The table also subdivides the children into those at work, those 
at school, and those at home. 

‘Table XXI recapitulates the State totals found in Table XX so that 
comparisons between States may be easily made. By sub-table B. we 
see that in Alabama the 143 families engaged in pig iron production 
average in size 4.3, and that they have an average income of $549.74, or 
an average individual income of $127.41 ; in Georgia the families aver- 
age 5.6, with an average income of $499.05, or an average for each indi- 
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vidual in each family of $88.48; in Illinois the income rises to $723.69 
per family, or $168.30 per individual; in New York it is $556.99 per 
family, or $101.27 per individual ; in Ohio, the income per family is 
$586.39; in Pennsylvania, $625.59; in Tennessee, $546.61; in Virginia, 
$450.29 and in West Virginia, $696.67; while for the total of 762 fami- 
lies in the States just named, the average income of the husbands alone 
is $513.52, but of the family, on the average, $591.61, or per individual 
in each family, $117.43. For Belgium, the income per family is, on the 
average, $374.53, while in Great Britain it is $456.86. 

‘Looking at sub-table C, we find that out of 762 families employed in 
the production of pig iron in the United States, the average size of fam- 
ily is 5.0, and 189 families out of the whole number own their houses ; 
533 families report the number of rooms they occupy, and this shows 
for the number given, 3.9 rooms, nearly 4 rooms for each family. The 
average rent paid by the whole is $65.02 per annum, or an average of 
$13.34 for each individual in the families. The influence of climate is 
seen by the statistics in sub-table C. There is not a great range in 
difference of rent of the pig iron producing families in the different 
States considered ; that is, in no one case does it vary greatly from the 
average for the whole, $65.02, the widest variation being in Illinois, 
where the average rent per family is $87.94. In Belgium the rent is 
31.72; in Great Britain, $39.47, or an average for the two countries of 
38.35, as against $65.02 for the families in the United States. 

‘The next most interesting recapitulation is that designated as sub- 
table E. The influence of climate is observable to some extent in the 
examination of the fuel expense. In Alabama it is $16.79 per family ; 
in Georgia, $8.72; in Tennessee, $19.08; while in the States reaching 
farther north the sum is:considerably increased, as, for instance, in 
Illinois, it is $41.30; in New York, $35.85 ; in Ohio, $31.33 ; in Pennsy!]- 
vania, $29.94, and for all the States, for the number of families con- 
sidered, 762 in all, the average expense for fuel is $27.26; while in 
Belgium, for the families involved, the expenditure for fuel per annum 
is $16.74, and in Great Britain, $20.76. We find the average expendi- 
ture of 762 families for taxes to be $5.59, the highest amount paid being 
$12.28 in Ohio, and the lowest amount in Georgia, $1.46, while in Bel- 
gium the taxes are 56 cents on the average for the 11 families given, 
aud $1.77 in Great Britain. Life insurance seems to form a consider- 
able portion of the expenses of families, it being for the 762 families 
engaged in the production of pig iron for the United States, $18.13 on 
the average. In Great Britain it is $12.21. The average expense for 
labor organizations in the United States is $7.26 ; in Belgium, $3 67. and 
in Great Britain, $3.72, while for religion, the annual average expense 
in the United States is $7.76; in Belgium, $1.24, and in Great Britain, 


$ The literary habits of these families are well testified to by the 


5. 
expense for books and newspapers, it being for the United States, $5.70, 
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the largest sum being for Illinois, $8.37, and the smallest for Georgia, 
$1.93. In Belgium it is $2.51, and in Great Britain, $5.10. For amuse- 
ments and vacation, the average United States family employed in the 
production of pig iron expends $11.28; in Belgium, $38.54, and in Great 
Britain, $19.05. There are some unhappy revelations of the amount of 
money that goes for intoxicating liquors. The Alabama families ex- 
pend for drink on the average per annum, $17.15; Georgia, $8.05 ; 
Illinois, $61.73 ; New York, $35.14; Ohio, $14.13 ; Pennsylvania, $13.90; 
Tennessee, $9.18, and Virginia, $8.08; while for Belgium, the annual 
average expense for intoxicating liquors for 11 families given is $9.66, 
ind for Great Britain, $21.86. For tobacco, the annua! average expense 
ranges from $5.44 in New York to $15.46 in Georgia, the average 
for all the States considered being $11.46; while for Belgium it is $5.54, 
uid for Great Britain, $16.38. 

*Sub-table F, Table XXI, for the families engaged in pig iron pro- 
luction, shows the contrasted income and expenditure per family. 
Out of the 762 families engaged in the pig iron industry in the United 
States, 511 had an average surplus of $99.23 for their year’s work, and 
249 had a deficit of $64.75 on the average. In Belgium, 6 out of the 11 
families engaged in the production of pig iron had a surplus of $22.24 
on the average, while 5 had a deficit of $22.24, and in Great Britain, 30 
families out of 65 in the pig iron industry had an average surplus of 
$47.02, while 2 experienced a deficit of $4.97. 

‘Table XXII summarizes by nationalities, in two groups, one repre- 
senting the United States and the other Europe, the facts shown in 
Table XX for individual States. 

‘‘Sub-table B shows sources of income, and looking at the exhibit of 
these sources for pig iron, we see that the Canadians seem to lead as 
to the average income of the family, it being $854.15, while the lowest 
iverage income per family is for the Austrians. being $379. These are 
for Canadians and Austrians employed in this country. The range in 
the individual income is from $162.66 for the Welsh families, down to 
$63.38 for the Hungarian. The range for different nationalities em- 
ployed in Europe is as follows, the highest being for the Scotch, $517.01 
per family, and the lowest for the Belgian, $374.53, while the highest 
iverage individual income is in English families, being $102.69, and the 
lowest in Belgian families, $64.37. 

‘* Passing the other interesting features of Table XXII, and examining 
sub-table E for pig iron, we find a summary of expenditures other than 
for food and rent, which offers valuable comparisons. In the United 
States, under the expenditure for intoxicating liquors, we find the high- 
est to be for the Poiish families, the average expenditures being $60 per 
annum, while the lowest is for the Scotch families, being $8 per annum 
In Europe for the Belgian families employed in Belgium, the average 
expense is $9.66, the highest expense being for the Scotch families, 
$31.02. 
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‘‘Sub-table F gives a summary of contrasted income and expenditure, 
from which it is seen that the highest average income per family is for 
Canadians, $884.15, and the lowest for Austrian families, $379, these 
being employed in the United States ; while the highest total expendi- 
ture also is by the Canadian families, $945.15, aud the lowest by the 
Austrian families, $368.77. In Europe the Scotch families have the 
highest income, it being $517.01 on the average, the Belgian families 
having the lowest income, $374.53. The highest annual expenditure is 
among the Scotch families, $495.85, and the lowest among the Welsh, 
$371.50. These figures refer simply to families whose head is employed 
in the pig iron industry. 

‘Table XXIII brings together the industry totals of Table X XI for the 
United States and Europe in separate groups to facilitate comparison 
By this table we get the results for each industry taken as a whole for 
the United States and Europe. From it we learn, under sub-table A, 
the facts relative to the condition as to children, and under sub-table B 
those relative to sources of income. Inthe United States, out of 2,49 
families, 762 are engaged in the pig iron industry, 623 in bar iron, 183 
in steel, 508 in bituminous coal, 249 in coke, and 165 in iron ore, while 
for the 770 families investigated in Europe, 76 are engaged in the pig 
iron industry, 251 in bar iron, 201 in steel, 194 in bituminous coal, 29 in 
coke, and 19 in iron ore. Sub-table B also shows in how many families 
the wives, children, and boarders add to the income. The bar iron fam- 
ilies have the largest average income in the United States, it being 
$784.11. The smallest income is for the iron ore families, it being 
$401.65. These proportions hold good even when the individual mem 
bers of the family are considered, the highest average income for each 
individual being $161.86, in bar iron, and the lowest $77.51, in iron ore 
Turning to Europe we find that the highest income is for the families 
engaged in the steel industry, where it is $530.10, and they also have 
the highest individual average, $101.57. These figures for the United 
States and Europe clearly show the changes in the methods of produc- 
tion. One would naturally have expected that in the United States the 
average income of families engaged in the steel industry would have 
been the largest, instead of those in bar iron or any other of the indus- 
tries considered ; but for several vears the new processes introduced in 


A 


the manufacture of steel in this country have enabled the producers to 
employ a lower grade of help, sq that bar iron with its skilled workmen 
now leads the iron industries and those associated therewith in almost 


every table which we present. In Europe these processes have not been 
so thoroughly developed in the steel manufacture, and soa high grade 
of skill is still found there. 

“If we turn to sub-table C, of Table XXIII, we find that of the 2,490 
families considered for the United States, 540 own the houses in which 


they live, while of the 770 families in Europe only 31 own houses. An 
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interesting fact brought out in this tabulation is the number of rooms 
per family. Only 1,782 families in the United States report the number 
of rooms occupied, and the average is 4.1, the bar iron families repre- 
senting the largest number, the average being 5.0. For Europe the 
average number of rooms per family is 3.7, the highest average being for 
pig iron, 4.0 rooms per family. Regarding rent, the bar iron families 
still lead in this country, the average expenditure being $107.33, the 
lowest average being for iron ore miners, $33.11 per family per annum. 
In Europe the highest average is for bituminous coal miners, being 
$45.47, and the lowest average is for iron ore miners, $31.38. The aver- 
age annual rent per family in the United States is $74.58, and in Europe 
$41.76, the average for the two countries being $65.50. Reducing the 
rent to averages per individual for the United States, we find that bar 
iron still leads, it being $22.54, the average for all families in the United 
States being $15.23. In Europe the average per individual is $7.91. 

‘*Sub-table ID gives the expenditures for food of different kinds. By 
this table one can easily trace the food consumption, as far as cost is 
concerned, of the families engaged in the different industries considered. 
One single line illustrates the whole. Taking the United States, we 
find that the pig iron families for which the facts are given consume an 
average of $24.81 worth of beef; bar iron, $42.35; steel. $39.83; bitu- 
minous coal, $27.93 ; coke, $21.90, and iron ore, $27.87; the average for 
the United States for all industries being $30.57, while for Europe it is 
$29.47, being very nearly the same for the consumption of beef in the 
two countries. In the United States the bar iron families still lead in 
this respect. The average cost per family for all kinds of food is shown 
in the fourth section of sub-table D, where it is seen to be $243.65 in the 
United States, and $222.52 in Europe. The bar iron families for the 
United States have the highest average, it being $281.21, the iron ore 
families averaging $183.83. 

‘*Sub-table E is for expenditures other than for rent and food, and the 
figures for fuel, lighting, and clothing are given. The average cost of 
fuel for the various industries in the United States, as shown, is $25.55, 
and in Europe, $16.98, the bar iron families having the highest average, 
$32.30, so far as the United States is concerned. This is also true of 
lighting, for which the average expense of bar iron families is $6.57, the 
average for all industries being $4.57, while the average for all in Europe 
is $5.45, our own production of lighting material giving the advantage 
to a certain extent to the American worker. 

‘“The American workman, so far as these tables are concerned, pays a 
higher average amount of money for taxes than his European compet- 
itor as shown by section 2 of sub-table E. The highest average taxes are 
paid by the bar iron families, $13.29 per annum, the average for the United 
States being $6.44; while in Europe the steel workers pay the highest 
average amount for taxes, it being $6.66, and the average for all, £4.97. 
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“‘The third part of sub-table E shows the expenses for religion, charity, 
books and newspapers, and amusements and vacation. Looking at 
amusements and vacation, we find that in the United States the average 
expenditure is $14.15 per annum, the bar iron families standing at the 
top with $22.37, and the iron ore miners, at the bottom of the list, with 
$10.25 ; in Europe the average for all is $20.53, the average for the steel 
workers being $25.83, while the iron ore miners spend for their families 
on an average but $3 per annum for amusements and vacation. 

‘* The fourth section of sub-table E gives the expenditures for intoxicat- 
ing liquors, tobacco, sickness and death, and for other purposes. The 
average expenditure for intoxicating liquors for all the families giving 
information in the United States was $19.60, and in Europe, $23.17. 
For tobacco the expenditure was $10.98 in the United States and $9.47 in 
Europe. ‘The averages by industries for liquors in the United States are 
as follows: for pig iron families, $17.61 ; bar iron families, $25.10; steel 
workers, $26.55 ; bituminous coal, $18.09 ; coke, $20.25 ; iron ore, $5.58 ; 
while in Europe the averages are, for pig iron, $20.00; bar iron, $25.26; 
steel, $26.19 ; bituminous coal, $21.76; coke, $20.85 ; iron ore, $7.53. It 
will be seen that iron ore miners, both for the United States and for 
Europe, show the lowest average expenditure for intoxicating liquors. 

‘‘Sub table F of Table XXIII gives the expenditure per family for rent, 
food, other purposes, and all purposes, the total income, and the balance 
per family of surplus or deficit. In the United States for all the 
industries considered, 1,580 families out of 2.490 report an average 
surplus of $137.87, the bar iron families taking the lead with an average 
surplus of $205.49, while 869 families report a deficit of $60.59 on an 
average per family, and in this the steel workers are ahead, the deficit 
being on an average $76.81 for 66 families. In Europe 441 families out 
of 770 report an average surplus of $69.52, and 167 families report an 
average deficit of $30.85. 

‘‘Sub-table G shows averages for individual income and expenditure. 
For the 2,490 American families, 540 own houses, and the average rental 
for others is $15.23 per individual ; for food. $48 60 per individual ; for 
all purposes, $110.88, with an average individual income of $124.11; 
while for Europe, 31 families out of 770 own their houses, and the 
average expenditure for rent is $7.91 per individual, about half what it 
is in the United States. The average expenditure for food in Europe is 
$41.80 per individual, as against $48.60 in the United States. The total 
expenditure for all purposes per individual in Europe is $82.25, as 


against $110.88 in the United States, while the average income per 


individual for the European families is $88.47 on the average. as against 
$124.11 in the United States. (Part III. pp. 611-617.) 





VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


PROF. JAMES BRYCE ON THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


PROFESSOR BRYCE, of England, author of 7he American Common 
wealth, understands our institutions better than any of our foreign critics 
since De Tocqueville. He has visited the United States almost a score 
of times, and traveled in every part of our domain. His article in the 
December North American Review, on ‘The Future Perils of the Negro 
Problem in the United States,’’ is able and timely, but does not emphasize 
sufficiently the inequality of representation brought about in Congress 
by the partial suppression of the negro vote. This is a great and grow- 
ing evil and one to which the North will not submit permanently. The 
situation seems to us even graver than Professor Bryce thinks it to be. 


The negroes have got the suffrage, which in America is the 
source of all power. But the vast majority of them are con- 
fessedly unfit for the suffrage. It has been solemnly guaran- 
teed to them by the constitution ; and they are not suffered to 


enjoy it. Such a situation has more than one element of evil 
in it. J/¢ zs a standing breach of the constitution, a standing 
violation of that respect for law which ts the very life-blood o/ 
democratic institutions. It ts calculated to provoke resentment 
and disaffection on the part of more than seven millions of people. 
It suspends the natural growth and play of political parties at 
the South, forcing the negroes to stick to one national party, 
irrespective of the often far more important local issues which 
State politics present ; forcing the Southern whites also to 
hold together as one party upon one issue, instead of dividing 
and regrouping themselves according to the questions which 
the changing conditions of their country bring from time to 
time to the front. Thus it perpetuates sectionalism, a grave 
mischief in national politics, even though the danger of an- 
other secession may have wholly passed away. And last of 
all, perhaps worst of all, it accustoms the Southern politicians, 
among whom elections were at one time purer than in the 
Northern cities, to a course of fraudulent evasions or perver- 
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sions of the law and of good faith which cannot but distort 
their own political conscience and undermine that citadel of 
free government, faith in the elective system and obedience to 
the decision of the majority. // voting ceases to be honestly 
managed, people will cease to respect the results of a vote, and the 
community ts thrown back to the old regime of brute force. 

To describe thus in these strong terms the shadow which 
the political side of the negro problem throws over the South 
is not, I think, to deepen that shadow unduly. Many dispas- 
sionate observers use words even stronger. ‘‘It may have 
been a blunder to confer the suffrage on the negroes,’’ such 
an observer will answer when the history of the matter has 
been pressed on him. ‘‘ Probably it was a mistake. But to 
deprive the negro of it by force or fraud when the constitution 
has given it to him is an offence which must, if it continues, 
permanently injure not only the political character of the 
South, but the constitution and government of the republic 
itself.’’ That there is some truth in this view sensible South- 
erners admit. But, as they remark, it does not follow that the 
proper remedy is to proceed at once to secure for the negro the 
actual enjoyment of his chartered rights. There are features 
in the case which must be regarded before adopting so appa- 
rently simple a solution of the problem. 

One of these features is the unfitness of nine-tenths of the 
colored people for the privilege which has been thrust upon 
them. The unfitness of the negro was demonstrated on a 
colossal scale and with ruinous results in the reconstruction 
period, when his vote, manipulated by the so-called white 
carpet-baggers, ruled the States that had seceded, placed un- 
scrupulous adventurers in the highest posts, wasted the public 
revenues, and piled up stupendous fabrics of State debt. The 
whites cannot forget that dismal period; and their recollec- 
tion of it makes them vehemently resolute that power shall 
never again pass into the hands which so misused it. It is 
not revenge, it is not hatred, it is the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, which governs them; an instinct which soon affects 
Northern men who settle in the South, and which is not with- 
out its influence even upon men living in the North who in- 
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vest their capital in Southern undertakings. This anxiety to 
prevent the negro from making the force of his vote felt in 
elections may seem overstrained, and even morbid, to an out- 
side observer who notes the vast superiority of the whites in 
wealth, intelligence, and the power of organization. But he 
is forced to admit that both it and the social separation which 
keeps the races more widely apart now than they were in the 
days of slavery, are natural results of the days of carpet-bag 
rule. 

A third feature of the situation is the fact that the grea 
bulk of the negroes have not hitherto valued the suffrage, and 
do not greatly resent being virtually deprived of it. It must 
be remembered that there are among the colored people not 
only different classes, but different races, some of which are 
greatly below others in intelligence and capacity for progiess. 
The majority to whom I refer, most of them from the Guinea 
coast, are not only ignorant, but at the same time sluggish 
and volatile. They know too little and care too little about 
politics to have the same sense of injustice and loss which any 
inass of white men, even the poorest and most ignorant, would 
feel in the United States. They were not individually better 
off when they did enjoy the right of voting and ruled their 
respective States by means of it. Though ready to support 
the Republican ticket, when roused, especially by their 
preachers, they have no settled, abiding purpose of asserting 
themselves. The comparatively small minority of educated 
and property-owning colored people suffer less in their own 
persons, because they are less frequently interrupted in going 
to the polls. There are no doubt those who do complain 
warmly of the wrong practiced on their brethren, and some- 
times talk of taking action about it. Yet among them one 
finds not a few who recognize the hard facts of the case, who 
see that their race needs moral progress rather than political 
power, who perceive that they and their brethren might suffer 
more from any increase of irritation on the part of the whites 
than they would gain by a forcible assertion of their rights 
even under the protection of the federal government. There 


are also many whose aspirations lie entirely in the direction of 
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material progress. They wish to improve their own position, 
and know that political agitation will do nothing for them. 
There is, I think, more active indignation among the colored 
people in the Middle and Northern States at the injustice suf- 
fered by their race in the Gulf States than exists in those 
States themselves; and there is also more resentment at the 
very scanty share in federal offices which the colored people 
receive. 


This is a fact that makes for peace and good feeling. It 
may be thought to reduce materially the element of political 
danger in the situation. But it must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that education is making way everywhere among 
the negroes, even among the half-barbarous masses that in- 
habit the lowlands along the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Before long the influence of newspapers may be far greater 


than it now is. The number of well-educated men of color, 
men who have had a college course and who will feel more 
acutely than the ignorant the social ban that rests upon them, 
increases fast. Education at a certain stage brings risks with 
it. Says Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, than whom the colored 
people have no better friend : 


In his educational development the negro is just now at the danger- 
line,—of which he, most of all, is unconscious. So far his education has 
developed wants faster than his ability to satisfy them. In the most of 
them the result is discontent ; with many, unhappiness ; in some, a sort 
of desperation ; in not a few, dishonesty. . . . This state of things 
grows out of a natural and universal law of humanity ; and is peculiar to 
the American negro because he is now, and by no fault or choice of his, 
in this crisis of development. The poorest people are not those who 
have little, but those who want more than they can readily earn. That 
many half-taught and unwisely-taught negroes go to the bad is not sur- 
prising. Inthese matters the negro’s weakness illustrates his brother- 
hood to his white neighbors. The prisons show enongh half-educated 
white people to prove that merely learning the rudiments does not se- 
cure virtue. In all races it 1s true that with new knowledge new tempta- 
tions come: strength to resist comes after. if at all. In all this a man 
of sense finds no argument against the education of the negro, but a 
demonstration of the need, for him and for the white race, of more and 
better education. 
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This class of half-educated colored people, who can read, 
but have not yet learned to think, and are beginning to be 
averse to manual labor, increases daily, while the generation 
which had the deference, and often the affection, of the slave 
to his master, will soon have passed away. It is, therefore, 
possible that the problem may within the next twenty or 
thirty years enter into a phase more threatening than the 
present. 

Even as it stands, however, there is much to disquiet the 
men of the South who are most directly affected; much to 
make the men of the North desire the removal of a state of 
things which interferes prejudicially with the natural course 
of national politics. Many are the solutions that have been 
proposed; some too bold and sweeping to come within the 
range of practical statesmanship ; some too obviously slight 
and partial to deserve discussion. 

Impracticable is the plan which seeks to get rid of the 
negro question by getting rid of the negro—that is to say, by 
transporting him back from America to his own continent. 
A large undertaking, indeed, to take seven millions of people, 
who might have grown to eight or nine before the operation 
had been completed, uproot them from their homes, and 
‘dump them down,’’ like so much slag from a furnace, in an 
already populated country where the appliances of civilization 
exist in the scantiest measure. The negroes, even those 
among them who complain of their treatment in the United 
States, have never shown any wish to leave the territory ot 
the republic. Some of them go West, like the whites, from 
the older South to Texas or Kansas or Southern California. 
Few or none emigrate either to Africa or to South America, 
which has been suggested as an alternative place of expatria- 
tion. If they were all expelled from the United States, it 
would be necessary to prevent their return by laws even 
stricter than those directed against the Chinese, coupled with 
a severe transport system. 

Moreover, the Southern whites, uneasy as they are in 
States like South Carolina and Mississippi, would not wish 
to lose this vast body of workers, who cultivate the soil of 
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regions where white labor cannot contend with heat and 
malaria. There are, no doubt, many districts formerly tilled 
by slaves in which white farmers have now begun to establish 


themselves; and wherever white labor can fairly compete 


with black, the former is found to be more productive. But 
there are also extensive hot lowlands into which it would be 
necessary to bring coolies from India to raise cotton, rice and 
sugar, were the negro population withdrawn. Although, 
therefore, this solution has been recently advocated by some 
able writers, it seems to be decisively condemned by consid- 
erations of humanity and of economics, as well as by the 
immense practical difficulties which would surround its 
execution. 

The proposal that the whole nation, which gave the suf- 
frage to the colored race by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the constitution, should undertake to protect 
them in its exercise by the intervention of the national goy- 
ernment, deserves a somewhat fuller discussion. It was 
lately embodied in a bill laid before Congress by an able ai.d 
rising statesman, one of the foremost men in his party. As 
everybody knows, the other party alleged that the measure 
was prompted, not by sympathy for the negro, but by a 
desire to reap the full benefit of his vote at congressional aid 
presidential elections. Those, it was said, who enfranchised 
the negro in the reconstruction period, having now found that 
the only result of that enfranchisement has been to make the 
representation of the South larger as against themselves, 
since the negro vote, though in fact suppressed, increases 
that representation,-—-are now resolved at all hazards to 
recapture some of those States and districts which it was their 
aim in 1870 to keep forever attached to themselves. A Euro- 
pean observer need not inquire what basis there may be for 
this charge. It is enough for him to remark that, even were 
it well founded, it would not affect the merits of the proposal 
to protect the negro voter by conducting national elections 
under the authority of the national government. There 7s a 
very strong presumption in favor of enforcing a law which act- 


wally exists. Under the constitution the negro has the suf- 
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frage. He is—this nobody denies—in many districts prac- 
tically excluded from the enjoyment of it. Two courses are 
open. If the law cannot be enforced, it ought to be repealed. 
If it cannot be repealed, it ought to be enforced. No one 
supposes it can be repealed. Those, therefore, who advocate 
its enforcement by that very authority which made it have a 
weighty primd-facie case. Whatever may be their secret 
motives, they come forward as the protectors and vindicators 
of law, of orderly government, of democratic principles. 

The first argument used against this proposal was that it 
would be unconstitutional—a point which cannot profitably 
be discussed here, though one may observe in passing that, 
while the federal control of elections would depart pretty 
widely from previous usage and from what may be somewhat 
vaguely called the general conventions and tendency of the 
constitution, most lawyers would be inclined to think that the 
letter of the constitution covers it. But there are practical 
objections of undeniable weight. One of these is that such a 
remedy would be but partial, since it could not extend to pro- 
tect the negro in state elections. Another is that it might 
lead to breaches of the peace and even to conflicts between fed- 
eral troops and an angry population—conflicts whose results in 
accentuating sectional feeling must be disastrous. Whether 
or no things would go so far as this, no one who traveis 
through the South can doubt that the interference of the fed- 
eral power would exasperate men’s minds. It would be 
resented both as interference with State rights and as the act 
of a hostile majority acting in its own party interests. It 
might stop or at least greatly retard, the progress of the 
colored people by inflaming white feeling and by disposing 
the whites to withhold those large sums which they now vote 
for negro education. It would certainly intensify race antag- 
onism and social divergence, so that one is not surprised to 
hear that many thoughtful negroes believe their own peo- 
ple would lose in the social sphere more than they could 
gain in the political, and declare that the irritation of South- 
ern sentiment against them would outweigh any benefit to be 
expected from the strict enforcement of their legal rights. 
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If the nation refuses to take active steps to protect the 
negro in the exercise of his political rights, might it not fall 
back upon the other alternative and withdraw those rights 
themselves, altering the constitution so as to permit States to 
discriminate against citizens on the ground of color? It 
might ; but no one supposes for a moment that it ever will; 
not only because the feeling against such a change in the 
constitution would be highly unpopular, but because even 
those who might desire it for political reasons would think it 
unadvisable on social grounds, as tending to degrade the 
colored man, purely and simply as a colored man, below the 
rest of the community. The same objection would not, how- 
ever, apply to a scheme which should exclude from the suf- 
frage the ignorant mass of negro population, not on the 
ground of color, but by the action of an educational qualifica- 
tion. There is nothing in the federal constitution to forbid 
the enactment of such a provision, which actually exists in a 
few of the Northern states already, though it does not seem to 
be rigidly enforced. Each State is perfectly free to restrict 
the electoral franchise in any way it pleases, so long as the 
restriction is not based on ‘‘race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.’’ 

The advantages of dealing with the problem by this method 
are obvious. It admits of variations in different States, and 
would, even if enacted in the same form by different States, 
operate differently according to the degree in which education 
had advanced in each particular State. In Maryland, for 
instance, or Kentucky, it would exclude a smaller proportion 
of the colored population than in South Carolina, where illit- 
eracy is more general. It would stimulate the desire of the 
negroes to acquire knowledge. It would cast no slur upon 
them as a race, and would not wear the aspect of a retrogres- 
sion from the generous—perhaps too generous—policy of the 
period which followed the Civil War. It would spring from, 
and would conform to, the real character of the difficulty in 
which the Southern States find themselves. That difficulty 
arises from the fact, not that colored men can vote, but that 
the majority of the colored voters are not capable voters 
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competent for the active functions of citizenship. To deprive 
the educated and intelligent minority of colored men of these 
functions would be not only an injustice to them, but a source 
of evil to the community, for it would increase their discon- 
tent, and destroy their attachment to American institutions. 
But the exclusion of the incompetent on the ground of per- 
sonal incompetency need excite no resentment, and would 
probably be followed by the discontinuance of the present 
artifices practiced against colored voters. An outside observer 
may even think that the precedent of a discriminative suffrage 
law, withholding a share in government from those still unfit 
to use it, would be a valuable one for the whole country. The 
desirability of universal suffrage, for whites, has been exalted 
in America to the rank of an axiomatic truth, and applied 
with hasty confidence. Nothing can be plainer than the 
mischief it is working in those parts of the Union which 
receive swarms of ignorant immigrants from the most back- 
ward populations of Europe. If the introduction of qualifica- 
tions for the suffrage in the South should lead some of the 
Northern and Middle States to reconsider the above-mentioned 
dogma, and to withhold the means of injuring the common- 
wealth from new-comers unfit to vote intelligently, whether 
through their general political incompetence or owing to their 
ignorance of the English language and of American institu- 
tions, a service of no small consequence would have been 
rendered. 

There are, however, two considerations which have deterred 
the States of the South from what might otherwise seem the 
obviously right course. One is the fact that in lessening the 
total number of their voters they would lessen their represen- 
tation in Congress, and therewith their weight in presidential 
elections. This is just the kind of motive which, though 
philosophers may condemn it, tells powerfully with practical 
politicians. The other is the case of the poor whites of the 
South. There is still much illiteracy among them ; far less, 
to be sure, than among the negroes, but enough in nearly all 
the States to swell to many thousands the number whom a 
really effective educational qualification would exclude. It is 
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an unpopular thing to propose to these illiterate voters, some 
of them, though illiterate, not politically incompetent, that 
they should disfranchise themselves. Many of them would 
rather continue to exclude the negro by illegitimate devices 
than purchase his exclusion by the surrender of their own 
privileges. However, the State of Mississippi has in its new 
constitution, adopted in 1890, moved in this direction. It is 
a State i1 which there isa huge negro population (747,720, 
against 539,703 whites), and where, therefore, some action 
was called for. Here are the provisions bearing on the 
subject : 

Section 241 enacts that every male inhabitant who has 
resided for two years in the State and one vear (or, if he be a 
minister of the gospel, six months) in the election district, 
and has paid all his taxes for the two preceding years, shall 
have the right of voting. A previous section imposes a poll- 
tax of $2 (to be applied to the support of the common schools) 
upon all male inhabitants. Section 244 enacts as follows : 


Every elector shall, in addition, be able to real any section of the 
constitution of this State, or he shall be able to understand the same 
when read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof. 


This curious provision might, no doubt, be so administered 
by a perfectly upright and impartial authority as to admit 
substantially competent and exclude substantially incompe- 
tent persons, irrespective of color. But it has a suspicious 
air. One may conjecture that a white official will be more 
readily satisfied with the ‘‘reasonable interpretation’’ which a 
brother white gives of some section, say this section, of the 
constitution than with the explanation tendered by a negro 
applicant. Such discrimination will be all the easier because 
illiterate whites will as a rule understand the matter better 
than illiterate negroes. However, even if the section is so 
worked as to disfranchise most of the negroes and hardly any 
of the whites, it is perhaps better that the disfranchisement 
should take place in this form than by bulldozing or fraud- 
ulent counts. 


Of the solutions of the political side of the negro question 
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which I have rapidly reviewed, the last will probably be 
deemed by unprejudiced minds the most simple, natural, and 
pacific. Jf an educational or a property qualification, or a 
combination of both kinds of qualification, were honestly and 
fairly put in force at the South, both the sense of wrong 
if among the negroes and the sense of danger among the whites 
would be removed, while the bad habit of tampering with the 
ballot-box would disappear. Many of the wisest men in the 
South desire such a solution, and think it not unattainable. 
They recognize, however, the great obstacles which the illit- 
eracy of a part of the poor white population interposes. 
Supposing that these obstacles should prove insuperable, 
and assuming, as one may safely assume, that neither the 
commixture of the two races nor the elimination of the negro 
by removal to Africa can be carried out, the question remains 
whether the federal power must intervene, or whether it will 
be better to let things take their natural course. It is from 
no blindness to the evils of the situation as it stands, nor 
from any want of sympathy with the negro, that I conceive 
the latter policy to be the safer one. The maxim that the 
physician who doubts whether to administer a drug or not 
had better refrain, is applicable to legislative interference. 
Where the reasons for and against such interference are nearly 
balanced, where success, though possible, is quite uncertain, 





non-interference is to be preferred, because in politics as in 
the human body, there is a tendency similar to that which 
used to be called the vis medicatrix nature. ‘Things find 
their level and readjust themselves according to their natural 
affinities and the balance of actual forces, not, perhaps, in the 
best way but in a way which has elements of stability. The 
reconstructors after the war disregarded the balance of the 
local forces they found in the South, too readily believing 
that federal law would prevail against the purposes or pas- 
sions of the whites. Events have proved that they erred ; 
and another error of the same kind might turn out as ill. 

To one who travels through the South, that which seems 
most needed is the allaying of alarms, the appeasement of 
irritation, the supersession by other political questions of that 
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constant recurrence to the negro difficulty which harasses 
men’s minds. Could these alarms be removed, and were the 
1egro left to acquiesce in his present exclusion as a temporary 
evil, which would vanish in a quieter time, things would 
steadily improve. When he ceased to attempt assertions of 
his power, the whites would desist from the acts by which 
his vote is now nullified. Such negroes (chiefly the intelli- 
gent townsfolk) as did vote would no longer vote in a com- 
pact body, but would divide according to their proclivities 
on the particular issue of the moment. Their votes would 
come to be courted by the white parties ; and those parties 
would in time form and shape themselves without a constant 
and dominating reference to the negro question. If a stran- 
ger may venture to express his view on a point of domestic 
politics, I would say that the solidity of the South, so dis- 
pleasing to many at the North, is more likely to be broken 
up by letting the negro alone than by agitating for his pro- 
tection. 

Patience and inaction are distasteful to men who feel, as 
many friends of the negro do feel keenly, the hardships of 
his position. But the situation has elements of hope in it. 
The South is changing in many ways. I do not refer to the 
latest political developments there, and particularly to the 
Farmers’ Alliance party, for a party which represents the 
less cultivated sections of Southern society may prove to have 
as kindly feelings toward the negro as the older aristocracy 
of the South has shown. The lynching and other acts of 
violence which take place now are the work of the poor 
whites far more frequently than of the descendants of slave- 
owners. I speak rather of the economic changes that are in 
progress, of the enormous development of mining and man- 
ufacturing industries in large areas in the western parts of 
Virginia and North Carolina, in eastern Kentucky and 
eastern Tennessee, in northern Georgia and northern Ala- 
bama. New cities are rising, new industries are springing 
up, workpeople as well as employers are flowing in from the 
Northern and Middle States ; many of the old Southern fam- 
ilies are recovering from the losses of the war time ; there is a 
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general air of stir and movement and prosperity through 
tracts where twenty years ago land was not worth the clear- 
ing. This prosperity has not merely created new commercial 
ties between the South and the North, stimulated the growth 
of the white population in several States, and brought a new 
civilizing influence to bear upon the negroes. It has also 
given a new turn to the thoughts of Southern men, made 
them more eager and more energetic, opened up a new vista 
of material and social development. People are usually 
good-natured when they are prosperous, and are more apt to 
take a sanguine view of their position. Even the negro diffi- 
culty will, after another twenty years of such prosperity as 
these parts of the South seem likely to enjoy, look far less 
formidable. It will not fill everybody’s thoughts as it does 
now. The negro will be regarded more as a useful reservoir 
of labor, less as a possible source of danger. 

To the traveler who compares the South of 1890 with the 
South of 1883, the evidence seems conclusive that, although 
in some districts where they live isolated in large masses, the 
negroes, if not relapsing into barbarism, may be standing still, 
yet over the country at large they are steadily advancing, and 
advancing by their own exertions as well as by the help of the 
whites. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


Miss KATE FIELD's Washington has a report of an interview with 


Chief Justice Groesbeck, of Wyoming, on Woman Suffrage. 


‘‘Ts woman suffrage a success in Wyoming ?’’ 

‘‘ Decidedly. When I came here in 1880 I was prejudiced 
against it. The first woman I saw vote was a _ half-breed 
Cherokee Indian, without the ghost of an idea of the respon- 
sibility of her act. On inquiry I learned that she was a much 
better man than her husband. The next woman was a native 
of Massachusetts, who came to the polls with her blue-eyed 
boy. She bore the name of the Concord sage and philos- 
opher, and then I thought of what Emerson had said—that 
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if all the vices were represented on the list of voters, surely 
some of the virtues should be.”’ 

‘*Do you think women appreciate the importance of voting 
more than men ?”’ 

‘*On the whole, yes ; and they are more unselfish. So far 
they have shown indifference to holding office, their sole 
desire seeming to be to elect good men. I know of one ex- 
cellent woman in Laramie, who, though about to become a 
inother, felt it to be her solemn duty to cast her vote at the 
first State election. With her physician at her side, this 
earnest and plucky woman went to the polls, deposited her 
ballot, returned home, and an hour later gave birth to a fine 
boy, whom she named after Governor Warren. Citizens of 
Laramie presented this patriotic citizen with a fine baby 
carriage on the night of the election, and Governor Warren 
sent his namesake a gold locket. The husband is a trusted 
engineer on the Union Pacific railroad.’’ 

‘‘T’m glad to know that Wyoming women take politics so 
seriously. That boy ought to make a good citizen. Do you 
really think that woman suffrage is beneficial to your State ?”’ 

‘‘T’m sure of it. It brings the home element into politics, 
and serves as a check to the ‘bummer’ element. Women 
will not support candidates who are known to be drunken or 
immoral. Hence both parties are compelled to nominate men 
of clean private and public record.’’ 

“Do you maintain that Wyoming officials are above the 
average of their class elsewhere ?’’ 

‘‘It seems so to me. We have never had a pronounced 
defalcation in either Territorial or State treasury. There are 
no bribery and corruption in our politics.’’ 

‘“You paint a cheerful state of things, Mr. Chief Justice. 
Eastern opponents declare that by the introduction of the 
woman element into politics, confusion will be confounded, as 
disreputable women will vote and good women will not.’’ 

‘*This is a slander so far as Wyoming is concerned, where 
there are more respectable women in proportion to the popu- 
lation than elsewhere. Our polls are alike for both sexes, 


and no woman ever was insulted at the ballot-box. Saloons 
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are closed and the utmost courtesy is paid to women voters.’’ 

‘I’m told that you adopted the Australian ballot at your 
first State election in 1890. How did it work ?’’ 

‘‘Very satisfactorily. In this system the names of all the 
candidates are on the ticket, and the candidate for whom the 
elector desires to vote must be designated by a cross opposite 
the name. ‘This led to many mistakes, but it was a matter of 
common remark that women made fewer mistakes than men. 
Since the adoption of our constitution and the Australian 
ballot, little money has been used to buy votes. Every 
officer must take the anti-bribery oath that he has not con- 
tributed or promised to contribute any money or valuable 
thing to secure nomination, appointment or election. This 
oath applies to everybody from governor to constable.”’ 

‘* Are political meetings frequented by women ?’’ 

‘“ Yes, and it sometimes happens that husbands and wives 
vote differently, yet no more discord ensues than where male 
members of a family disagree.”’ 

‘‘TIs woman suffrage a party matter ?”’ 

‘‘No. The clause incorporating equal suffrage was passed 
in convention with one dissenting voice. Republicans and 
Democrats met on common ground.”’ 

‘‘ Was there not an attempt made to abolish woman suffrage 
once upon a time ?”’ 

‘“Yes; the measure passed both houses but was vetoed by 
Governor Campbell in 1871 ; since then no retrograde move- 
ment has been advocated.’’ 

‘‘ Are women ever elected delegates to conventions ?”’ 

‘‘Occasionally. All our meetings are held where women 
are welcome. We never use saloons.”’ 

‘‘Does prohibition play a prominent part in Wyoming 
politics ‘i 

‘* For seven years there has been no effort in the direction 
of local option or prohibition. The tendency is to high 
license. In some towns the license is as high as $800, but 
the average is $450.” 

‘‘Is any discrimination shown in the salaries of public 
school teachers on account of sex ?”’ 
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‘‘None whatever. Our school system is fine, and our 
State University at Laramie is well maintained. According 
to the census of 1880, Wyoming had the smallest percentage 
of illiteracy of any State in the Union, and I hope that the 
last census will tell an equally flattering tale.’’ 

Thus ended my interview with Wyoming’s chief justice. 
Later in the day I met a number of Cheyenne’s leading men 
and women at the residence of Senator and Mrs. Warren. 





Not a man but assured me he approved of woman suffrage, 
and not a woman but seemed to take pride in the privilege 


accorded by an enlightened public opinion. 











ESIDENT HARRISON ON POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 








The legislation of Congress for the repression of polygamy 
has, after years of resistance on the part of the Mormons, at 
last brought them to the conclusion that resistance is unprofit- 
able and unavailing. The power of Congress over this subject 
should not be surrendered until we have satisfactory evidence 
that the people of the State to be created would exercise the 


exclusive power of the State over this subject in the same way. 


The question is not whether these people now obey the law of 


Congress against polygamy, but rather would they make, 
enforce, and maintain such laws themselves if absolutely free 
to regulate the subject? Wecannot afford to experiment with 
this subject, for when a State is once constituted the act 
is final and any mistake is irretrievable. No compact in 
the enabling act could, in my opinion, be binding or effective 
—Annual Message. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
REPLIES BY THE REV. R. G. MCNIECE, D. D.. SALT LAKE CITY. 


110. What is the prevalent American sentiment in Utah in regard to 
the Utah Commission and tts last Report ? 

There is some opposition to the Commission in Utah on the ground 
that is a thing unnecessary. But this opposition comes mainly from 
office-seeking politicians who want to see Utah rushed through as a 
State in the hope that they may secure some office. But as long as the 
Commission is able to produce so many solid facts against Statehood 


as 


their last Report contains, the admission of Utah as a state is seriously 


interfered with. The Commission as now constituted commands the 


ted 


5* 


hearty respect and confidence of the great majority of intelligent and 
patriotic Americans here. The main work of the Commission is to 
supervise all Territorial. county and municipal elections, and appoint 

ll registrars and election officers; and the general belief is that this 
important work is done faithfully and well. 

The present chairman of the Commission is Col. G. L. Godfrey. a 
Republican lawyer from Des Moines. His two fellow Republicans are 
Hon. Alvin Saunders, formerly Governor of Nebraska and U. S. Senator 
from that State,a man of high character and superior judgment, and 
Col. R. S. Robertson. of Fort Wayne. Indiana, also a man of high char- 
acter. and one of the clearest-headed and most efficient public men in 
the country. The Republicans have the maj 





on the Commission 
under a Republican administration. and z7ce vevsa under a Democratic 


administration. The two Democratic members are Judge A. B. Will- 


iams. of Arkansas,and General McClernand. of Illinois. Judge Will- 





iams reminds one of the famous Alexander H. Stephens. of Georgia, in 
physical stature, intellectual ability, winning manners and high integ- 
ity. He generally acts with the majority of the Commission. Al- 
though General McClernand is a very pleasant gentleman to meet and 
converse with, he is noted for the frequency with which he takes the 
position of the twelfth juryman who is sure that the other eleven men 
on the jury areseriously mistaken. It seems next to impossible for him 
to coincide with his fellowmen on any public question. He has been so 
thoroughly wrong on the Mormon question ever since he came to Utah, 
that patriotic Americans who have lived here for years and know the 
situation thoroughly have lost all interest in General McClernand’s 
opinions about Utah affairs. Hence his minority report carries no 
weight with it. 











68 Questions to Specialists. 
111. What is the present condition of political parties in Utah ? 
It is greatly mixed. Before the general election for the Legislature in 

August, the notice was published everywhere that the People’s (or 

Mormon) party had disbanded and would henceforth divide upon 

Republican and Democratic lines. So there were three parties in the 

field, the Republican, Democratic and Liberal or American party, which 

had opposed the People’s party steadily for twenty years. The result 
was that the Liberals carried this city and county by a larger majority 
than ever, while the Mormons gave most of their votes to the Demo- 
cratic ticket, leaving the Republican ticket out in the cold. But out in 
the counties where a Mormon would be elected anyway, whether called 

a Republican or a Democrat, the division was more equal. Evidently 

the plan of the Mormon leaders was to divide the Liberal party so as to 

win this city and county back to Mormonism. If so, the plan was a 

complete failure. But it is certainly a good thing to have Republican 

and Democratic clubs organized all over the Territory and public meet- 
ings held where the Mormon people can hear national questions dis- 
cussed. 

112. What is the American sentiment in regard to the admission of 
Utah as a State ? 

The Americans in general are as much opposed to Statehood as ever. 
Their main reason is that in a general election the Mormons yet have 
about 12,000 majority. Consequently, the admission of Utah meaus a 
Mormon Governor, Mormon judges, and Mormon officials in general. 
Therefore, it will not do to admit Utah as a State until the position is 
reversed, and the Americans have 12,000 majority in the Territory. But 
the Mormons are leaving nothing undone to secure Statehood, and we 
may expect to see a large Mormon lobby in Washington the coming 
winter working for Statehood. 

It is a fact, however, that great social and political changes are taking 
place here in Utah which need careful watching. One of the most 
significant things I know of is that the morning Hevra/d, which has 
been a strong Mormon paper always, has just been taken possession of 
by a Democratic stock company, in which non-Mormon Democrats have 


the controlling interest. And they have brought Colonel William 
Hyde here from St. Louis as chief editor. Colonel Hyde has been the 


famous editor of the St. Louis Aepub/ican for twenty years or more 

































EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AMERICA has great duties to perform in Africa. The sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic and of the slave trade on the 
Congo is now an object of serious effort on the part of several 
European powers who ask assistance from the United States 
in this enterprise. The Chicago Congregational Club at a 
recent regular meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions and instructed the 
Secretary to forward copies of the same to other Congrega- 
tional Clubs and to such religious bodies as the Executive 
Committee might suggest. We believe that the resolutions 
express accurately the serious conviction of the best part of 
our population. 


On July 2, 1890, at Brussels, a general act was signed by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of the United States of America and other Powers for the 
suppression of the African slave trade and rum traffic, it being stated 
therein that the intention of the act is that of ‘‘ putting an end to the 
crimes and devastations engendered by the traffic in African slaves, of 
efficiently protecting the aboriginal population of Africa, and of secur- 
ing for that vast continent the benefits of peace and civilization. 

The Plenipotentiaries represented : 

The President of the United States of America ; 

His Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia, in the name of 
the German Empire ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., ana 
Apostolic King of Hungary ; 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians ; 

His Majesty the King of Denmark ; 

His Majesty the King of Spain. and in his name Her Majesty the 
Queen Regent of the Kingdom ; 

His Majesty the Sovereign of the Independent States of the Congo ; 

The President of the French Republic ; 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India ; 

His Majesty the King of Italy ; 

His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
Cte. ; 


His Majesty the Shah of Persia ; 
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His Majesty the King of Portugal and the Algarves, etc.; 

His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias ; 

His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, etc.; 

His Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans; and 

His Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

All of these governments have ratified this act, except the United 
States of America and the Republic of France; and it is now pending in 
the Senate of the former government, to which it was transmitted by 
the President, on January 29. 18g! 

Therefore, to the end and with the hope that the humane purpose of 
this act may not fail of realization, because of the omission to ratify the 


samme on the part of the United States of America, the Congregational 





ression of its sentiments, the following 
resolutions : 
Resolved, 1. That the intent of this act and its general provisions 


designed to execute the same have our cordial approval ; that inferior 





considerations re 


€ 





lating to foreign politics and matters of diplomacy 

should not, in our judgment, be allowed by our government to prevent 

the consummation of the lofty and humane plan of the Brussels Confer- 

ence; that any hesitation on the part of the United States of America to 
: é 


join in this grand undert ppressing the outrages and horrors of 





the African slave trade lo violence to the spirit of our Republic, 
which is exemplified in the historic emancipation of the millions of 
slaves dwelling therein the characters and lives of Lincoln and 


Americaus like hit 





iid in the many manifestations, filling our history 
of the love of freedom and humanity which characterizes our citizens ; 
] 


would place our government and people in the false position of being at 


variance with the best sentiments of mankind and the humane spirit of 





Christendom and might make this Republic of freedom and Christianity 


the object of the merited rebuke of the civilized world. 

2. That, in the judgment of the Congregational Club of Chicago, the 
Senate of the United States at its next session, and at an early period 
thereof. should take favorable action on the treaty which is pending and, 
without delay, give to it the ratification of our government. 

3. That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the Honorable 
Shelby M. Cullom and the Honorable John M. Palmer, Senators from 
the State of Illinois, with the expression of confidence that they will 
advocate the great cause of humanity which is involved in the action of 
the Senate. 

WHEREAS. It has been publiely stated throughout the United States 
of America that the great mass of the churches and Christian people of 
the country are indifferent to the subject of the Brussels Treaty and its 
relations to the African slave trade and rum traffic, 

Therefore. be it resolved that the churches and all other organizations 
of Christian workers throughout the country be earnestly urged to take 
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immediate steps for announcing their views on the question of the rati- 
fication of the Treaty and as to the barbarism and crime which it seeks 
to suppress, to the end that the results of the Brussels Conference shall 
not be lost, and that the. United States of America shall not be accused 
of indifference to the sufferings and atrocious wrongs of the African race 
and be longer taunted with the charge that its Stars and Stripes, toa 
greater extent than the flag of any other country, cover the sin of 
African slave-trading. 

Resolved, That copies of these original and supplementary resolutions 
be forwarded to all the Congregational Clubs in the United States and 
such other religious organizations as may be selected by the Executive 
Committee. 

Unanimously adopted by the Chicago Congregational Club at tts regu- 

meeting, Chicago, Oct. 26, 1891. 
N. H. WHITTLESEY. 7 
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No ONE knows with anything like accuracy the number of 
the human beings on the globe. Some interesting statistics of 
he earth’s population have recently been issued in Germany 
under the editorship of Drs. Wagner and Supau. The work is 
a continuation of that begun in the decade between 1872 and 
1882 under direction of Behm and Wagner, seven issues of 
which had reached the public up to the latter year. Until 
the middle of the eighteenth century the population of the 
earth was estimated in round numbers at 1,000,000,000, but 
fuller information greatly reduced this number, up to 1850 no 
authority placing it above 950,000,000, and some as low as 
437,000,000. It was for the purpose of giving as exact 


dS 


) 


information on the subject as possible that Behm and Wagner 
undertook their publication; and in 1880 they estimated the 
earth’s population at 1,456,000,000, and in 1882 at 1,434,- 
000,000, the decrease being due to a revision of the estimate 
for China. Now, after a lapse of nine years, the population 
is estimated at 1,480,000,000, an increase of 46,000,000, 
which would have been greater but for a correction of the 
estimates for Asia and Africa, made necessary by the receipt 
of more accurate information. The population by divisions 
is, for Europe, 357,379,000; Asia, 825,954,000; Africa, 163,- 
953,000; America, 121,713,000; Australia, 3,230,000; 
Oceanica, 7,420,000; Polar regions, 80,400, a tetal of 
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1,479,729,400. These figures do not include the Atlantic and 
Arctic islands or Madagascar, and in many cases are largely 
guess work, but information respecting every habitable 
quarter of the globe is now so complete that they may be 
accepted as fairly accurate. Apparently, however, the tend- 
ency to overestimate the population of little known regions 
of the world, prevalent two centuries ago, has been followed 
by a tendency to underestimate it, though it is claimed by 
explorers that the population of Africa is still rated too high. 
Drs. Wagner and Supau express the same opinion with 
respect to that of China, which, even after allowing the 
reduction from 405,000,000 to 350,000,000 made in 1882, they 
still think is overestimated. After much investigation, they 
place the population of China proper at 350,000,000, and that 
of the Empire, including Manchuria, Mongolia, Thibet and 
Kansu, at 361,500,000, or a density of population of about 
78 to the square mile. Europe supports an average of 94 
persons to the square mile, Belgium still having the densest 
population—530 to the square mile, Holland, 365, and Great 
Britain, 312, though England alone has an average of 480. 
But these figures show that there is yet no lack of room in 
the world, for the American continent can support as many 
people to the square mile as Europe, that is, at least a billion 
more than it has now, or well-nigh the present population 
of the whole earth. The United States is about 3,000,000 
square miles in area, and has a population of 2: persons to 
the square mile, and to people it as thickly as Europe is now 
would require the addition of 219,000,000 inhabitants. Many 
of the States are ten times the size of Belgium and are quite 
capable of supporting as dense a population, and yet have 
not an average of over ten persons to the square mile, while 
there are vast regions to the north and south of us sparsely 
settled if not wholly uninhabited. 


THE great International Conference of Methodists recently 
held in Washington sent the following vigorous appeal to the 
United States Commissioners of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition: 
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The Ecumenical Methodist Conference, composed of five hundred 
ministers and laymen representing the Methodist Churches throughout 
the civilized world, respectfully petition your honorable body to prevent 
the proposed opening of the World’s Columbian Exposition on the 
Lord’s Day. We make this petition for the following reasons: 

I. It is the religious conviction of the great majority of Christian 
people that God commands and man needs the observance of a Sabbath. 

2. The opening of the Exposition on Sunday will violate the Sabbath- 
keeping traditions of the American people and their Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry. And also the laws of the United States and Illinois. 

3. The Columbian Exposition ought to exhibit to visitors from other 
lands a characteristic Christian American Sunday, rather than a weekly 
secular holiday. 

4. The proposed opening on Sunday would deprive the thousand of 
employes in the service of the Exposition of their right to one day in 
seven for rest and worship. The same injustice would be done to the 
many thousands in the service of transportation companies. It would 
also furnish an excuse to employers for refusing to grant holidays for the 
purpose of visiting the Exposition which would otherwise be given to 
their employes. 

5. The spirit of the movement to open the Exposition on Sunday is 
not philanthropic but mercenary. It is not primarily to give the 
workingmen a chance to visit the Exposition, but to increase the gains 
of the transportation companies and others who are large stockholders 
in the Exposition. 

6. As an offset to the plea that the stockholders will lose money if the 
Exposition is not open on Sunday, we beg leave to remind you that the 
Centennial Exposition of Philadelphia was a financial success with the 
gates closed on Sunday. 

7. We have reason to believe that many of the exhibitors from Great 
Britain and other Christian lands will refuse to expose their exhibits on 
Sunday, thus rendering the Sunday exhibit very unsatisfactory to 
visitors; and at the same time silently rebuking the mercenary spirit 
that would open the gates on that day. 


Not the least notable of the events connected with the late 
muster of the World’s and National Christian Temperance 
Union Convention in Boston was the reception given by the 
W. C. T. U. of Hyde Park to the friends of Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, who were in attendance upon this Convention. There 
were present between three and four hundred, most of whom 
were active officials or lay workers in the white ribbon army. 
Among the visitors from every State in the United States were 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen, including judges, authors, 
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eminent educators, reformers of world-wide fame, and titled 
representatives of other lands. 

Allusion was made upon the platform of Tremont Temple 
to the armor of her ancestors hanging on the walls of Lady 
Somerset’s home. Mrs. Hunt has her trophies of the peace- 
ful war she wages for the children of all countries. The most 
prominent object on entering her parlor is a magnificent fern, 
which completely fills the bay-window. It was given to Mrs. 
Hunt when she was canvassing Massachusetts for the temper- 
ance education law of that State. The parent plant came 
from South Africa. Over the mantel in the study hangs a 
diploma given to Mrs. Hunt for an exhibit of school temper- 
ance physiologies by the Massachusetts Mechanics’ Associ- 
ation. By the side of the bay-window hang pictures of White 
Mountain scenery which recall her work in New Hampshire. 
A picture of the Falls of Minnehaha is a reminder of temper- 
ance education in Minnesota. <A picture of the ice palace 
hanging in the hall came from the same State. A pretty 
feather fan upon the parlor wall speaks of Canada. A bit 
of statuary on the table beneath it, the gift of her Sab- 
bath school class, has its message of the old life before Mrs. 
Hunt began her great work. The palms spreading beneath 
the mantel were the gift of a poor old colored man in Louis- 
iana, as a mark of gratitude to Mrs. Hunt for the warning 
temperance education that should save his children from 
the ruin of drink. The flag draped near the door hung 
over the exhibit of the temperance education department 
in Paris, and called forth the admiration of President Carnot, 
and a gold medal from the Committee of Awards at that Ex- 
position. New York contributes a thermometer and trans- 
parent picture from Niagara, obtained during the memorable 
campaign that secured the temperance education law for the 
Empire State. Two curious stones from Fort Ticonderoga 
also have a place. In the study hang two pictures of Trenton 
Falls, mementoes of the same campaign. On a corner table 
is an album in which may be seen the faces of great men 
from State and National capitals, who have been Mrs. Hunt's 
helpers in the legislative work that has legally provided a 
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temperance education for 13,000,000 children in the United 
States. An owl looks solemnly and wisely down from the top 
of the desk in Mrs. Hunt’s study. Above the bay-window a 
deer’s head is decked with flags. Both of them came to Hope 
Cottage with Mrs. Hunt on her return from the Pennsylvania 
campaign. In a frame above the desk are the pens with 
which President Cleveland and State Governors signed the 
temperance education laws. A cabinet for filing letters 
reaches from floor to ceiling of the study. The other sides of 
the room are lined with the books which Rev. Joseph Cook 
said made up the largest and freshest library on the science of 
temperance that he had seen on either Continent. Mention 
should also be made of the little tray on which are displayed 
preparations of Indian hemp and opium, and the pipe and lamp 
actually used by the smokers. These were sent to Mrs. Hunt 
from India as specimens of the methods of degradation in 
that land, with appeals for help to educate the people of 
that vast empire to better things. Here is also a seal 
of the British government from an opium package, which is 
very difficult to get,-as the government has the grace to be 
qgshamed of the opium traffic. On tables are spread out the 
manuscripts of the books (twenty or more school Temperance 
Physiologies ) which Mrs. Hunt has prepared, or revised. The 
books themselves are in the hands of hundreds and thousands 
of children in this and otherlands. They have been translated 
into Chinese, Hawaiian and Norwegian languages. A picture 
of the capitol at Washington and of Washington’s home, and 
a piece of the Washington monument are mementoes of the 
hard work that carried through the National law. A picture of 
Toronto, Canada, is a souvenir of Mrs. Hunt’s work in that 
country, which awakened an interest resulting in the intro- 
duction of the study extensively throughout the Dominion. 
A photograph of.the committee that reported the Temper- 
ance Education Bill in Louisiana hangs in the hall. Some 
of the Maryland ladies were delighted to see by Mrs. Hunt’s 
diploma that she was a graduate of Patapsco Institute, Balti- 
more, where she afterwards became the Professor of Chemistry 
and other natural sciences. A worn leather bag hanging in 
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the window bears the inscription, ‘‘ This bag was my daily 
companion during six years of constant travel, and the Tem- 
perance Education Bills that afterwards became the laws of 
many States and of the National government were carried in 
this bag. The manuscripts of the Pathfinder Series of the 
school physiologies and the proof of the same were also car- 
ried in this now worn and ancient leather pocket. Amidst 
continual journeyings they were sent for publication and the 
wide school use that awaited them. Good-by, old bag, pre- 
served now only for the good you have done.’’ The leather 
portfolio called the Lord Salisbury has also been with 
Mrs. Hunt in hundreds of journeys. The correspondence 
room contains file cases for the literature, desk, and tables 
for typewriters, mailing tables, and revolving book-case filled 
with the endorsed books. All the appointments of this room 
show the vast extent of the work that is belting the earth 
with its teaching against strong drink and other narcotics. 
A delegate who was asked if she should join the post-Conven- 
tion excursion to Plymouth, occurring the same day, replied, 
‘*No, Iam going to Hyde Park. Plymouth is the past ; Hope 
Cottage is the future.’’ 


THE celebrated Andover Case is now in such a legal situa- 
tion that it might be continued under conditions most favor- 
able to the Visitors. The complaints against Professor 
Smyth are still before the Visitors and they are obliged by 
the rules of their high office to take some action upon them. 
No one can now call the Visitors usurpers. Their right of 
original jurisdiction has been affirmed by the full bench of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. The public should 
notice that on the most vital question at issue in the Andover 
Case, namely, the Constitutionality of the Board of Visitors in 
Andover Theological Seminary, the decision of the Court is a 
victory for the Visitors. The issue decided in their favor 
was the one around which the legal battle raged the most 
violently. A distinguished jurist has said that ‘‘ The point 
for which the counsel for the Trustees fought the hardest they 


lost.’’ It must be remembered also that various obstacles 
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interposed by Professor Smyth to hinder and, if possible, 
prevent the prosecution of the case, are now removed. 
Among these were the attempt to prove that the records of the 
Visitors were incorrect, the charge that Doctor Eustis was 
legally incapacitated to participate in the trial, and especially 
the claim that the Visitors had no original jurisdiction and 
could consider such a case as Professor Smyth’s only on 
appeal from a decision of the Trustees. 

Our opinion is that the churches and the Christian public 
will seriously expect the Visitors to obtain a decision on the 
merits of the case. To drop the trial will expose the Visitors 
to the charge of trifling with a great trust. Evasion of duty 
in this matter will be regarded as failure of commercial integ- 
rity and as a frivolous treatment of grave and sacred obliga- 
tions. Whatever may appear to the contrary in the secular 
and partisan press, we are convinced that the judicious 
students of the interests of trust funds, as well as of ortho- 
doxy and progressive thought, desire to have a decision of 
the Andover Case on its merits and not on a mere tech- 
nicality. 

If the Visitors should enter upon another trial Professor 
Smyth could appeal to the Supreme Court at Washington on 
the Constitutional question in the case, and, very possibly, < 
majority of the Trustees would support him in doing so, but 
the moral odium of such a course would be pronounced and 
pervasive. The guardians of the large funds which are the 
foundation for the orthodox teaching expected at Andover are 
bound by every dictate of honor to be the defenders of their 
trust. 


Our Day congratulates its readers and friends on the fact 
that the highly efficient aid for which it has long been look- 
ing in its business department has at last been secured. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Publishing Association of 
Chicago is already famed for its fine typographical equip- 
ment, its vigorous championship of great reforms, and its 
financial success. It has thousands of agents in the field and 
is to give to Our DAy an amount of care corresponding to 
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that which it bestows on its other periodicals of which THE 
UNION SIGNAL is one. The editorship and proprietorship of 
Our Day remain where they have been from the first, wholly 
within its editorial staff. All business communications will 
be sent hereafter to the W. T. P. Association, 161 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, and all contributions for publication to 
Joseph Cook, 28 Beacon Street, Boston. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, as represented in one of the 
famous English photographs by Elliott & Fry, appears in our 


frontispiece in the present number. He was both reformer 


and poet and is likely to be remembered by Americans as 
long in the former as in the latter capacity. This portrait 
represents him at the meridian of his powers. It was the last 
one taken in England and was selected by himself to open the 


final edition of his complete works. 








